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TRADE NEWSPAPERS. 

Few persons, except the news-agents, have any 
conception of the number of special periodicals now 
published in London, each addressed to its own 
class of the community. The regular newspapers, 
such as the Jimes and the Daily Telegraph, of course 
address everybody; for every kind of public event or 
subject of interest is noticed by them in turn—from 
wars in America to football at Rugby, from the 
overturn of dynasties to hotel-charges at Llandudno. 
But beyond these, mark how the speciality begins. 
There are the religious newspapers and periodicals, 
subdivided into Established, Anglican, Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist, &c.; there are the literary and 
critical—such as the Atheneum, Critic, Reader, &c. ; 
there are the artistic—such as the Art Journal and 
the Fine Arts Review ; there are the musical, such as 
the Orchestra and the Musical Times ; there are the 
medical—such as the Lancet, Medical Times, &c. ; 
there are the /egal—such as the Law Times and the 
Jurist ; there are the scientific, not merely the gene- 
ral scientific, such as the Philosophical Magazine and 
the Popular Science Journal, but others specially 
devoted to zoology, botany, gardening, agriculture, 
horticulture, entomology, geology, conchology, eth- 
nology, and all the other ‘ologies.’ And if we go 
beyond these great groups, we come to items not 
easily grouped at all. The trade newspapers and 
journals are so curious and so little known, that the 
reader may perhaps like to be told something about 
them. . 

The Jewellers’, Goldsmiths’, Silversmiths’, and Watch- 
makers’ Monthly Magazine—a name long enough to 
suggest to one’s memory Dickens’s ‘ Hot Muffin and 
Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company ’— 
is a quarto monthly shilling journal, with two or three 
engraved plates, and about sixteen pages of type. 
The plates are designs for jewels and goldsmiths’ 
work ; while the text consists of articles on analogous 
subjects. The advertisements tell us a good deal 
about ‘ jewel-cases,’ ‘ gold-workers’ crucibles,’ jewel- 
lers’ ‘ shop-fittings, &c.; and of persons wanted, or 
wanting situations, as ‘designer of gold-work,’ 
‘jeweller’s modeller, or ‘well acquainted with 
Geneva-work.’ We learn, too, from the same journal 
that there is a ‘ Precious Metals’ Protection Associa- 
tion,” which nobody beyond the limits of Clerken- 
oan is supposed to be much interested in. It is one 


among the thousand examples of ‘men of a trade’ 
combining in certain ways for their mutual good. The 
object of the association is stated to be ‘the preven- 
tion of theft, misappropriation, and breach of trust, in 
the gold and silver trades; with the prosecution, in 
all cases, on discovery, without cost to the member 
beyond his annual subscription.’ But this is not all. 
‘While securing the objects of certain prosecution and 
adequate punishment of the thief, the association aims 
at the conviction and extirpation of those thief-manu- 
facturers, the receivers or instigators of robberies.’ 
We are assured that ‘the Annual Reports of the first 
and second years’ proceedings shew an amount of 
property saved more than tenfold the amount paid for 
subscriptions. Its vast indirect benefit in deterring 
from crime cannot be estimated.’ 

The Horological Journal, like the magazine last 
adverted to, is addressed to watch and clock makers, 
and also, but in a much smaller degree, to goldsmiths 
and jewellers. It is more scientific than artistic, and 
talks rather learnedly about ‘theory of the pendulum, 
‘watch-factories abroad,’ ‘equation of time,” and 
other matters which a maker of good time-tellers ought 
to understand. The advertisements are eminently 
practical, treating of ‘ watch-tool makers,’ ‘ repeating 
movements,’ ‘ watch-jewellings,’ ‘watch and chrono- 
meter oil,’ ‘engine-turners,’ ‘dial-enamellers and gild- 
ers,’ ‘springs and spring-wire,’ ‘watch-hands and keys,’ 
*fuzee chain-makers,’ ‘ watch-examiners,’ ‘ watch-case 
makers, ‘ movement-makers,’ and ‘ compensation 
balances.’ Other people might marvel at ‘a single 
pair of hands fitted and returned by next succeeding 
post ;’ but to a watchmaker it is doubtless all clear 
enough. The Journal (published monthly at four- 
pence) is to some extent the recognised ‘ organ’ of 
the ‘ Horological Institute ’—a small local association 
at which, once a week, papers are read and conversa- 
tions carried on, chiefly about clocks and watches— 
‘theology and politics’ being, as the rules of the Insti- 
tute inform us, excluded. 

The Coach-builders’ and Saddlers’ Journal, like the 
Jewellers’ Magazine, takes up the artistic as well as 
the technical branches of its art; moreover, it is 
rather expensive—half-a-crown a month, and printed 
in somewhat aristocratic form—with large pages, wide 
margins, and leaded lines. There are plates relating 
| to the forms and elegant curves of new carriages, and 
| to the heraldry of coach-painting; while the prin- 
ciples of construction are now and then illustrated. 
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Then there are, in the text, essays on the principle of 
draught in wheeled-vehicles, changes of fashion in 
carriages ; and for many months there were portions 
of a translation of the French — on Carriages at 
the International Exhibition. adverti as 


carriage-rugs, 
and japans,’ ‘ shafts and 


*Coach-builders’ Benevolent Institution,” one of the 
multitude of excellent societies for befriending those 
who fall under the frowns of fortune. 

The Sewing-machine; and Drapers’, Clothiers’, 
Bootmakers’, Outfitters’, Milliners’, and Hosiers’ Adver- 
tiser—another wonderfully long name, is among the 
youngest of the trade newspapers, and one that te 
a remarkable change in the management of needle- 
work on a large or manufacturing scale. Some years 
ago, in England at least, the success of the sewing- 
machine was very doubtful; but now there is no 
doubt at all about it. The foot, instead of the fingers, 
drives the needle, and does it with such rapidity as 
to enable the worker to get through a wonderful 
amount of work every day. All the great houses 
in the drapery and clothing trades employ the 
sewing-machine very largely. We are few of us 
aware how much these machines have now to do with 
the coats, shirts, collars, false fronts and false wrist- 
bands, boots and shoes of the men, and the skirts, 
cloaks, and mantles of the ladies. The journal which 
takes izance of these affairs has articles concern- 
ing the history of the sewing-machine, new patents 
relating to it, bankrupt cases, and police cases con- 
nected with the trades for which the sewing-machine 
is used. Then there are advertisements from all the 
makers of machines, from Redditch people who make 
the needles, from Lancashire people who make the 
shuttles, and from women who seek employment as 
* machinists ;’ and we may learn something concern- 
ing the ‘ Apokathartikon,’ or ‘magic glove-cleaner.’ 
This little affair is only a penny a week, but we can- 
not compliment it on its literary merits; for it is 
difficult to see what the sewing-machine has to do 
with tales and anecdotes en, ‘The Insane 
Man,’ ‘Changed at Nurse, ‘Singing by Electricity, 
‘M imity,’ ‘The Language of Kisses,’ and the 
‘Wedding Cake.’ Perhaps, however, as sewing- 
machines are used more by women than by men, the 
gentler sex may be supposed to desire that such light 
refections should accompany the more substantial 


re’ 
The Grocer, a fourpenny journal, now about two 
years old, contains much commercial information 


that might be instructive to others besides rs. 
The ‘price current’ is a very complete item in the 
work ; it gives, for each week, the actual wholesale 
prices of the multifarious articles that can by 
any stretch of the term come under the designation 
of grocery—probably from two to three hundred 
in number—and com these prices with those 
which prevailed twelve months earlier. Here we 
find that Jamaica coffee is se ble into ‘ finest,’ 
‘fine,’ ‘middling,’ ‘ordinary,’ an ‘good ;’ that congou 
may be ‘ 8.28 ordi , ‘middling,’ 
‘blackish leaf,’ ‘strong,’ and ‘extra fine ;’ and thai 
the gradations of quality are marked by tions 
in price per hundredweight or pound. en come 
entries respecting the imports, landings, deliveries, 
and stocks of foreign and colonial groceries, durin; 
the preceding week, in London and Liverpool ; an 
here we may very likely find that there are eight 
million hundredweights of sugar in stock at one time 
in the warehouses of London alone. How they make 
semola at Marseille; sugar-making and refining ; 
why grocers sell sugar at a loss; how far does 


of | also. 


adulteration 2 the grocery trade—these and similar 
subjects are discussed. There are notices of contracts 
for the supply of large establishments with eries ; 
bankruptcies of grocers ; new books interesting to the 
trade. The answers to correspondents are sometimes 
very curious. The advertisements are from traders 
who have all sorts of groceries to sell, wholesale or 
retail ; or from shop-fitters who sell all the apparatus 
necessary for a grocer’s shop; or from shaphotpers 
who want ‘assistants, ‘warehousemen,’ ‘ counter- 
men,’ ‘second countermen,’ or ‘travellers ;’ or from 
assistants, warehousemen, &c., who want —7- 
ment; or from persons who have shops to let in the 
grocery-line ; or from other persons who want to buy 
a ready-made business of this character. One humble- 
minded advertiser states that, having served his 
apprenticeship to the drug-trade, he ‘ wishes to meet 
with a gentleman who would teach him the grocery 


The Chemist and Druggist is a journal which bears 
some such relation to those who sell ‘ doctors’ stuff, 
as the journal gn pn oe to — who deal in 
teas and sugars, coffees and spices. air judgment 
of its character may therefore easily be formed. 

Such are a few samples of what we have called 
trade newspapers—that is, periodicals addressed each 
to a particular class of traders and manufacturers, 
and dwelling in a marked way on subjects which 
those persons alone understand, and in which they 
alone are likely to take much interest. Some of them 
must obviously have a small sale; but it may be 
assumed that they do not pay much for literary 
assistance, and the advertisements must go a good 
way towards paying the expenses of printing. The 
general public do not buy such periodicals, yet, if an 
one would know something of the by-ways as well 
as the highways of trade, he might advantageously 
peep into such journals when they fall in his way 

Some of the journals combine science with trading. 
The Photographic News, for instance, and one or 
two other journals of similar character, of course 
devote the principal part of their columns to a notice 
of the progress of that beautiful art to which they 
relate, in its optical, chemical, and artistic rela- 
tions ; but the slvetiomnent es let us into many 
a secret of which we (the outsiders) knew nothing 
before. There are ‘photographic cameras,’ ‘folding 
cameras,’ ‘bellows cameras, for sale; as well as 
* medallion lenses,’ ‘carte de visite’ lenses, ‘ actinic 
triplets,’ and lenses of many other kinds; while 
we are told all about ‘bromo-iodised collodion,’ 
‘instantaneous collodion,’ ‘ albuminised paper,’ * bitu- 
minised paper,’ *bromo-iodised xyloidin,’ ‘ chloride 
of gold, ‘hypo washings,’ and other chemicals 
with very hard names. There are sellers, too, 
of ‘ph phic glass,’ ‘artistic backgrounds,’ 

hotographic albums,’ ‘frames and mountings for 

ew ’ and all sorts and prices of ‘ stereoscopes.’ 
Reese people, it appears, buy ‘ photographic waste’— 
all the clippings and drainings of the photographer’s 
studio, for the sake of the silver and gold that exist 
in some of the solutions. Some people advertise them- 
selves as ‘pho phic printers ;’ and one as being 
skilled in ‘ ing negatives’—a process that 
would puzzle a mathematician more than a photo- 
grapher. Then an assistant is wanted, in whom 
‘artistic posing’ is indispensable ; and a young lady 
to ‘touch out spots ;’ while other young ladies, ‘of 
good address and ladylike demeanour,’ offer their 
services for the reception-room. 

The Chemical News is a type of one class of news- 
paper more scientific and technical and less popular even 
than the photographic journals ; for ordinary readers 
would be frightened by such words as ‘ tetramethyl- 
ammonium,’ ‘ xanthogenamide,’ ‘nitroxylenylsulphur- 
ous,’ ‘methylphenylamine,’ ‘trichloromethylsulphur- 
ouschloride,’ &c., which are veritable terms in modern 
chemistry. ‘The principal pages of course touch upon 
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the progress of chemistry, as a science and as an art ; 
and upon new chemical patents and chemical books ; 
while the advertisements are all about ‘ chemical 
” ‘stills,’ and the like; or perhaps about 
two rival ‘chlorodynes.’ Some advertisers offer to 
teach chemistry, some to assist in a laboratory, and 
some to ‘assay’ chemical substances. 
The Electrician would most certainly never have 
as a newspaper so long as electricity was 
ro @ science; it required the wonderful commer- 
i er of this mysterious agent in the practical 
arts, to create a circle of readers for a weekly journal 
— ted to this single subject. We now make 
‘electro-plate’ and ‘electric cables;’ and there is 
abundance to write about in reference to ‘cells, 
‘batteries’ ‘metallic solutions,’ ‘ gutta-percha’ and 
‘india-rubber insulators,’ ‘wire-ropes,' ‘ electric 
bells,’ ‘ domestic telegraphs,’ ‘dial telegraphs,’ ‘ alpha- 
bet telegraphs,’ and soon. The Gutta-percha Com- 
pany in the City Road tell the readers of the journal 
m question t capital articles they make; the 
Silvertown Company in the Isle of Dogs speak with 
equal confidence of their india-rubber sheathing and 
insulators ; while Messrs Glass and Messrs Newall 
both assert that there never were such beautiful 
telegraphic cables as they ively produce. 

e constructive ‘and engineering arts support a 
considerable number of newspapers and journals ; 
and some of them have a large sale. The Builder 
and the Building News are alike in character. They 
treat of new buildings and new works begun, about 
to be begun, or lately finished ; of building mate- 
rials, their kinds, qualities, and sources. There are 
advertisements from traders who have the neces- 
sary materials for sale; and advertisements, either 
offering or inviting assistance as clerks of works, sur- 
veyors, foremen, or workmen. Each number contains 
lists of the tenders sent in for contracts, tenders that 
make us marvel whether the people knew what they 
are about—as, for instance, where the tenders for the 
Brighton Outfall varied from L.6818 to L.13,923 ; and 
those for the Shrewsbury Sewer from L.10,834 to 
L.30,890! The Mechanics’ Magazine, the Practical 
Mechanics’ Journal, and the Artizan are journals that 
relate rather to machinery than to buildings ; while 
the Engineer embraces both within its grasp. The 
Mining and Smelting Magazine, and the Jronmonger 
and Metal Trades’ Advertiser, tell us all about iron 
and copper, tin and lead—the former in relation to 
manufacturing processes, the latter in relation to 
trade ;and prices. The Journal of rays epg 
fortnightly sixpenn per, seems to find a suffi- 
oer asenneiae Gan eho woul know all that can 
be known about ‘wet and dry meters,’ ‘ fire-bricks,’ 
‘iron retorts, ‘ gasholders,’ ‘gas valves and burners,’ 
and other articles offered for sale, and who are ready 
to read papers on street-lighting, gas-explosions, 
sulphur in gases, new patents for gas-apparatus, meet- 
ings of gas-light companies, trials of the illuminating 

powers of gases, and the like. Here, as in all the 
other ial newspapers, employers, and those want- 
ing to cae anak each other out ; and their 


has the peculiar technicality belonging to 

their craft. When a man offers his services as 
manager of a gas-work where ‘the make is ten to 
twenty millions, his meaning is well understood by 
in the advertisement, 


abundant personal advertisements 
from the men of capital to the men of brains 
muscles, or vice versd, each asking for the aid of 


the other. The Railway Times is another of these 


newspapers or journals, in which engineering and 
commerce are treated in combination ; giving weekly 


accounts of sae gm new connected with the 
making of railways, and of the amount of traffic that 
flows along all the lines ; with advertisements from 
civil engineers, who are ready to plan a railway from 
Kamtchatka to Singapore, or under the ocean from 
England to America, or in any other direction ible 
or impossible, if only capitalists will come forward 
with the money. 

If space were at our disposal, we might touch upon 
many other newspapers and journals which in this 
way confine their attention to special subjects. The 
reader will, however, readily understand from the 
titles the speciality of each. The Bookseller treats 
of all matters relating to publishers, booksellers, new 
books, and new editions. The Friendly Societies’ 
Journal devotes its attention to clubs and benefit 
societies. The Mark Lane Express considers corn 
to be the one thing needful. The Life-boat talks 
about shipwrecks, life-boats, life-belts, and life- 
rockets. The Gazette of Fashion, and others of its 
class, inform the ladies exactly what they should 
wear, in order to be like the beautiful Empress. The 
Phonetic Journal teaches us how we may spell those 
two words in the form ‘ Fonetik Jurnl.’ The Spiritual 
Magazine contends with those who doubt that there 
can any int ication between the living 
and the dead. The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter records 
the progress made in teaching music by Mr Cur- 
wen’s system. The Veterinarian is learned about 
the bodily maladies of horses and dogs, cattle and 
pigs The Lady's Newspaper discourses on crochet, 

lin-work, and the like. The Limited Liability 
Companies’ Journal tells everybody how to avoid 
unlimited liability in commercial matters. The 
Bankrupt and Insolvent Gazette talks about those 
who can’t pay if they would, and those who won't 
pay even if they could. The Estates’ Gazette keeps 
a record of the estates about to be sold, and the 
prices of those lately sold.—The very jumble which 
we have made in putting these items together, in 
fact, well illustrates the heterogeneous medley of trade 
or special newspapers. 


RUTH MORRISON. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 
PART Il.-—-CHAPTER IV. 


One day towards the close of the summer, Captain 
Sinclair returned home after a short visit to Dublin. 
Next morning, he met Ruth Morrison in the 
n with ce upils ; and sending them to Mrs 
inclair, he told their teacher that he wished to 
on with her for a few minutes. Accordingly, 

ey turned down one of the walks; and after a 
short pause, the captain addressed Ruth with a smile : 
‘Miss Morrison, I met a very particular friend of 
Ot aero sinimed Bi h surprised. ‘I ha 

‘ Of mine !’ exclai ut i : ve ve 
few friends in the world now.’ 4 

‘Well, this person, at all events, is a sincere one. 
I knew something of him before, and was very glad 
to make his acquaintance.’ 

In an instant, the tell-tale blush suffused the 
girl’s whole face, and she hung down her head with- 
out replying, for she guessed at once that it was to 
Ferdinand Munroe Captain Sinclair referred. 

‘ Yes,’ resumed her companion, interpreting by her 
confusion that he was understood; ‘it is to Mr 
Munroe that I allude. He told me of your mutual 
engagement, Miss Morrison ; and I was rejoiced to 
hear it. I know that he bears the highest character, 
and is considered in his profession to be a young man 
of first-class ability.’ 

‘Is he quite well?’ asked Ruth in a low timid voice. 
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* Quite well. He told me, likewise, of the prohibi- 
tion that om had enforced against nce. 
Now, my dear young friend, I can quite understand 
and respect your feelings; but you must allow me 
to act as a mt or guardian for you in this matter. 
5 inee-taien <n aged to. touts Gite eiasient 
silence between you; just as well, perhaps, that it 
has been so hitherto; you might have been exposed 
to prying curiosity and annoyance’—and here Captain 
Sinclair spoke with some vexation in his manner— 
* but I i you from that. Here,’ added he, 
taking a ed letter from his pocket; ‘I am vi 
glad to be the bearer of this to you; and if you’ 
intrust me with your reply, I shall send it under 
cover: in fact, Miss Morrison, let your correspondence 
pass to and fro through my hands, and no one else 
need be the wiser.’ 

Ruth seized the precious letter with avidity, and 

in cordially thanked her kind friend for the 
affectionate concern he had manifested. 

Now, Mrs Montserrat was sitting at this very time 
in Mrs Sinclair’s boudoir, at one of the windows that 
looked out _ the garden. She noticed with a pang 
of bitter and jealous resentment—as she had always 
done—Captain Sinclair's friendly manner to Ruth, 
when they met underneath the window; and she 
watched them intently as they went slowly down the 
walk, observing that the children had been previously 
sent in. Devoutly she wished that she could over- 
hear what they were saying; but as if to atone for 
her ears being in this case useless, she put her eyes 
on double duty. ‘’Pon my word!’ she ejaculated, as 
she observed them stop, and Ruth looking down 
confusedly ; ‘ bien, tres bien, vraiment !’ 

It could searcely be said that an actual suspicion 
of anything wrong was, even for a moment, harboured 
by the housekeeper, but she forced herself to imagine 

she had grounds for such an idea. So close was 
the intense scrutiny, that her mistress, attracted by 
the muttered exclamation, had asked her twice what 
she ee S before she heard her. In an 
instant, the housekeeper saw the opportunity o 
for deadly mischief. x a Sox. 

*O Madame, I was only observing,’ she said with 
a laugh, ‘how glad Miss Morrison seemed to be to 
meet the captain again, after his long absence!’ 

* His long nonsense. What do you mean? 
been only a fortnight away.’ 

‘Well, ma foi, you’d think, madame, if you had 
seen them meet down there in the garden, that they 
had not seen each other for six long months!’ 

*I do not understand you, Marguerite,’ said Mrs 
Sinclair angrily ; ‘I beg that you will not speak of 
Captain Sinclair and the governess in that way.’ 

‘Pardon, ma chére maitresse, replied the other 
softly ; ‘ but only look out there yourself. I wouldn’t 
for the world say or think a word about the dear 
master, I’m sure; but few know her as well as I do.’ 

Mrs Sinclair glanced uneasily in the direction 
indicated by Mrs Montserrat. Her husband was 
walking beside Miss Morrison, and speaking evidently 
in an earnest and confidential manner; while just as 
they reached the end of the walk, she saw that he 

something to her, though what it was they 
were too far off to detect. The housekeeper remarked 
with malignant triumph the effect upon her mistress ; 
for although she turned away saying coldly that of 
course Captain Sinclair was giving the governess some 
orders about the children, two burning spots rose 
instantaneously to her cheeks. 

‘That bait took, at any rate,’ was Mrs Mont- 
serrat’s exulting soliloquy ; ‘and, my word for it, she 
shall have another bite before long. I’ll ruffle the 
plumage of that demure minx, or I’m not here. Oh, 
if I could but see her out of this in disgrace! Mon 
Dieu, ll wait for that—I’ll wait for that!’ and she 
rubbed her hands nervously together, as she left the 
room. 


He has | post- 


Ruth was scarcely conscious of Mrs Sinclair’s un- 
wonted of manner that morning while with 
pils at their music: her heart was so joyous 
at the letter she had just received, and at the 
removal of this one dark of her existence— 
the silence between her and Ferdinand. The glad- 
ness of her spirit threw its light upon her counte- 
nance, and it chafed Mrs Sinclair yet more to observe 
her unusual cheerfulness, It was not that she 
entertained any unworthy suspicion of her husband ; 
nor, if p would she have admitted that she 
thought so ill of the governess either, as to suppose 
Mrs Montserrat’s implication correct; but she felt 
annoyed that Captain Sinclair should seem the conti- 
dent and adviser of Miss Morrison, and be, as was 
—— so much more of a favourite with her than 
erself. There was something, she fancied, either 
about the children, or of a more private or personal 
nature, upon which they had secret communication, 
that she was in ignorance of. All this, with the 
housekeeper’s covert insinuations, left a vague sense 
of uneasiness, that tried, almost beyond endurance, 
a temper never very equable. From that mornin 
as she could not but see, Ruth to e 
in favour with Mrs Sinclair: to what she might 
impute this, she was completely at a loss to know. 
She had the unspeakable pleasure of frequent cor- 
respondence with Ferdinand—of hearing of all his 
pe and prospects of success—and this compensated 
or a great deal. He had told her of Captain Sin- 
clair’s kindness, and in an after-letter, mentioned 
that, partly through his instrumentality, he should 
soon taking a journey to France on some en- 
gineering business, that would be at once agreeable 
and advantageous; and when he named Montpellier 
in edoc as his probable destination, it reminded 
Ruth that the captain had mentioned that town as 
the native place of Mrs Montserrat. In her next 
letter, she detailed all she knew of her; referred to 
her own uncomfortable relations with her, and, half 
jestingly, asked Ferdinand to ascertain, if he could, all 
about this woman, as she was most curious to know 
who or what she had been. 

It was a few days before Christmas, that one 
morning at breakfast, Mrs Montserrat, coming in to 
take up her mistress’s tray, eye to bring in the 

bag, and opening it at the sideboard, brought 
over the letters to Captain Sinclair. Her eye fell, as 
she laid them beside him, on the topmost letter ; 
and as it did so, a look of anxious surprise for an 
instant stamped her usually a features. 
She lingered about the breakfast-table, as if pre- 
paring something for Mrs Sinclair, while the captain 
took up the letters. He opened the first one, 
and an enclosure fell upon the floor. At once, the 
woman pounced upon it like a hawk, ostensibly to 
hand the letter back to her master; but though he 
quickly, and almost angrily, took it from her, she 
contrived to see the address upon the cover; and 
as she glided from the table to the door, Ruth saw 
upon her face what she had never observed before 
—a mingled expression of curiosity and alarm, that 
uite took her by surprise. As breakfast concluded, 
the captain slipped the letter into Ruth’s hand, 
unnoticed by the children, who alone were present ; 
and absorbed soon after in its contents, the reader 
soon fo Mrs Montserrat, and the trivial circum- 
stance t had just taken place. The letter was 
from Ferdinand from Montpellier; it gave a con- 
tinuation of some previous communications from the 
same quarter; a further account of his i 


88, 
mentioning, among other matters, that he would very 
soon be returning ; that he should then visit his uncle 
in the north for a few days, and that it would 
hard with him if he did not manage to see Rw 


when, comparatively s , so near her. There 
was a long postscript that Ruth but glanced at 
when she got her letter in the morning; but late 


et 


| totais osm 
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at night, with her little table drawn to the fire, her 
candle snuffed, and her writing materials all laid out, 
to begin her answer, she spread out the sheet before 
her, and began to read the letter anew. The post- 
script was as follows: ‘You speak in your last of 
that unwholesome woman you have with you at 
Oaklands, in the shape of a housekeeper and com- 
= to Mrs Sinclair: though you refer to her but 
eniently, I can gather that she is no very amiable 
imen of womankind. You would, under ordinary 
circumstances, in a town like this, ask an impossi- 
bility when you beg of me to inquire something about 
her in what, you say, is her native place. But are 
uu acquainted with her maiden name? I ask you, 
use & curious circumstance occurred here the 
other day, and it reminded me of what you wished to 
know. In some excavations that were being made 
about the works in which we are engaged, close to a 
deserted and almost ruined tenement, we came upon 
a sy trunk, iron-bound, and nailed up, which 
been buried, or built in, in a cellar belonging to the 
old house. The workmen thought that they had lit 
upon a treasure; but on opening it, found that it 
contained the skeleton of a man—an officer, it would 
appear, from the worn and discoloured fragments of 
his dress. There was a dagger beside him in the 
trunk, with dark rusty stains on it—supposed to be 
blood ; a small book of French poetry was found in 
the tattered pocket of the coat ; some writing in it is 
almost e but a single name is still barely legible 


—Marguerite du Bois or du Lois. This discovery is 
causing a great deal of talk and inquiry, but little can 
be made out. That the unfortunate man met with 
foul-play, seems almost certain. Some sixteen years 
ago, they say, a retired officer, who was living in the 
house in: question with a young female (but whether 
married to her or not, is not known), suddenly dis- 
appeared, and it was thought that he had secretly left 
the place; as the young woman also vanished at the 
same time, suspicions were afloat that she had been 
made away with, for some cause or another. Now, it 
looks as if the crime lay on the other side. Could 
it be that this woman and the one you speak of are 
identical ? I don’t know what put so unlikely a 
thought into my head, except your inquiry coming 
ey the instant of this strange discovery here. 

e out, if you can, at all events, by what name 
this Mrs Montserrat went in her early years. Beware 
of her, too; she may be a dangerous individual.’ 

Ruth read this postscript with a good deal of 
anxiety, and was somewhat disconcerted at the coin- 
cidence—‘Could there be anything in it?’ Again 
she pored over the letter, engrossed in its contents so 
entirely, that she was abstracted from everything 
else ; until a quick, short breath just at her ear made 
her turn round with a start of horror, a feeling by 
no means lightened as she saw the housekeeper 
standing close behind her chair. She bounded from 
her seat, and with difficulty suppressed a scream. 
‘What on earth brought you here, Mrs Montserrat ?’ 
exclaimed Ruth, speaking thick with agitation. ‘I 
never heard you coming in ; I declare you frightened 
me most terribly.’ 

‘Oh, did I! Pardon, Mademoiselle, she replied, but 
her voice was hollow and unnatural, and she spoke in 
so absent a manner, that at first Ruth thought she 
must have been walking in her sleep. ‘I knocked 
twice,’ she continued; ‘but Mademoiselle was so 
occupied with that’—and she pointed to the open sheet 
on the table—‘ that I suppose she did not hear me.’ 

Ruth quickly cottinval up her letter, and shuddered, 
as she remembered the closing allusion, and thought 
of the possibility of this terrible woman’s having read 
it over her shoulder, before she had detec her 
presence. 

‘I was’ very cold to-night,’ resumed the house- 
keeper, ‘and my fire went out, and I thought that 
you might allow me to warm myself here for a 


Seecieneeete 


while before going to bed ;’ and without waiting for 
a reply, she drew a chair to the fire, and sat down. 
Ruth moved away the table, hastily put up her letter 
and writing materials, and moved about the room, 
being extremely unwilling, if she could avoid it, to 
come in any close proximity to her di le 
companion. At length, suddenly lifting herself up 
from her ey posture, the housekeeper exclaimed : 
‘You had a letter from Montpellier to-day, had you 
not ? 

‘How do you know that?’ replied Ruth guardedly. 

‘How do I know? Did I os see the post-mark 
this morning, and the letter enclosed for you when 
the captain opened it,’ she returned angrily. ‘I know 
more of your secrets than you think.’ 

‘Well, may I ask your right, even supposing that I 
had secrets, to inquire after or pry into what not 
concern you ?” 

‘But I tell you,’ replied the other almost fiercely, 
‘it does concern me. Your secrets! Ha! do you 
think that I’d trouble my brain about you or your 
secrets, if they didn’t cross my road? But,’ and her 
eyes flashed fire, ‘mark you, [’ll not be meddled with. 
And now, I ask you, who is it that writes to you from 
Montpellier ? What do you know of that place? 
Have you friends there?’ And she rose from her 
seat, and moved towards where the young girl was 
standing, with a gesture almost menacing. 

Ruth was frightened at the vehemence of manner 
displayed b ‘Vis Montserrat, apprehensive, too, 
that it would be unsafe to exasperate such an unprin- 
cipled woman as she possibly was, when thus alone 
with her, and at night; so, in as quiet a manner as 
she could assume, she replied : ‘I really cannot under- 
stand you, Mrs Montserrat. I have no desire to 
interfere with your concerns, and I surely may ask 
as much from you. I have a friend who is just now 
staying at Montpellier, and the letter you allude to is 
from that friend ; but you must excuse me if I decline 
entering any further with you into my own private 
affairs.’ 

The eyes of her listener glared upon Ruth as she 
spoke, and seemed as if they would pierce into her 
very soul. ‘Tell me this,’ she said after a pause: ‘is 
not my name in that letter? I know the place’—and 
her voice trembled, and her pale lips grew whiter. 
‘Does your correspondent know me? Tell me quick, 
girl; I won't be trifled with.’ 

‘My correspondent does not know you, Mrs Mont- 
serrat,’ responded Ruth, trying to speak — and 
to suppress every sign of agitation. ‘Surely I may 
be at liberty to receive my letters without being 
subjected to this intrusion.’ 

Mrs Montserrat stood for a few minutes in silence, 
with her eyes fixed on the fire. ‘ 7'rés bien, peut-étre, 
she began, in a kind of soliloquy; and then suddenl 
breaking off, she laid her hand on Ruth’s arm wi 
a force that made her leap with terror. ‘You 
need not be in such a fright, my little bird,’ she said 
mockingly ; ‘I’m not going to twist your neck; 
though ’"—and she cast a look of scornful hate upon 
the small form before her—‘it wouldn’t give much 
trouble to do so. But mind you this well’—and she 
lifted her hand, and frowned darkly—‘ better for you 
to be a bird in the talons of the falcon, than to mix 
yourself up with any business of mine. I'll know 
who writes to you from Montpellier, and what you 
talk about in the garden to the captain, I can tell 
you; and I give you now’—and here her voice sunk 
to a quivering whisper— but one last warning. Pass 
me by.’ So speaking, she drew her shawl more 
tightly round her, and swept fiercely from the room. 


CHAPTER V. 


Christmas came this year, not as it ipa comes, 


with the white livery that sets off the green of the 
festive decorations, It was what is po ly termed 
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‘a green Christmas,’ and consequently, as the old 
proverb descriptive of the results of such implies, a 
sickly season. Our poor heroine felt more dispirited 
that festive-day than she had done since she came 
to Oaklands. er first Christmas there had followed 
too quickly on her arrival, to admit of much thought 
connected with the past. Faces and circumstances 
about her were then all new, and therefore more 
engrossing. But now the novelty was over; she had 
friends, it is true, in her present residence, but she 
had also foes—one, at all events, inveterate, and not 
to be ised ; and she experienced upon this day 
of old ineffaceable memories, a sense of desolate 
loneliness, such as she had never before known. 
Tears fell fast upon the gold locket with her parents’ 
hair within it, which had been her mother’s latest 
Christmas gift to Ruth. That Christmas, the last at 
home, had been very gloomy; yet she had had her 
mother to comfort and to soothe her; but new alone— 


Alone! it was in that deep word 
That all her sorrow lay. 


And so, with the locket in her hand, she wept herself 
to sleep that dreary, sad Christmas-eve. It was 
late when she awoke, and the morning sun of a 
soft mild day not only roused her from slumber, 
but shed a cheering influence on her spirits ; she rose 
quickly, ard dressed, throwing up the window-sash to 
let in the fresh air, that was y as a morning of 
early ing. Upon entering the breakfast-room, 
a cabsteatial Christmas-box was handed to her by 
Mrs Sinclair, who on that morning joined her family 
at the breakfast-table, and who seemed more than 
ordinarily courteous to her, as h the genial light 
of this day of good-will to man thawed some- 
thing of her nature. Then there was another 
letter from Ferdinand, hinting at the hope of an 
almost immediate meeting ; and what surprised Ruth 
most, a letter from her uncle, written in a warm 
and affectionate strain, half-apologetic for his neglect, 
and asking her acceptance, for her father’s sake, of 
a ten-pound note, which he enclosed. At first, the 
feeling in Ruth’s mind was, at the instigation of 
some native pride, to return this gift to one who 
had hi shewn so little consideration for her 
helpless position; but when she read again the 
letter that accompanied it, and saw how her father’s 
name was linked with the token that his brother 
sent, she resolved to take it in the spirit in which 
it seemed to be offered, and to write before the 
close of the day her acknowledgments and thanks. 
These little circumstances combined cast a feeling 
of peaceful enjoyment upon a mind so recently 
embittered by painful recollections, and Ruth’s spirits 
rose as the day went by. The ion of ten pounds 
seemed like a mine of wealth to poor Ruth. Her 
salary, which was liberal, she left almost entirely in 
Captain Sinclair’s hands, drawing only what she 
absolutely needed. The hope she clung to—the one 
beacon-light of her young life—that a day might 
come when she would have the happy necessity for 
an outlay on herself, and some little thing to chee 
to another, led her, with almost a miser’s spirit, to 


study the most rigid economy; but this unexpected | 


accession to her resources afforded an opportunity 
of procuring a gift for Ferdinand ; and after a deliber- 
ation that gave her food for thought for hours, she 
resolved upon a gold drop-chain for his watch as the 
most desirable gift. ‘If,’ thought Ruth, ‘I could but 
have it ready when I may see him ;’ and her heart 
fluttered at the prospect of that wished-for mecting. 
None, except those who, like her, have long seen but 
stranger faces, could understand the thrill of rapture 
such expectation gave. In the evening, as all were 
— together round the fire, when the Christmas 
og of time-honoured observance burned so brightly, 
Captain Sinclair announced that he would drive the 
whole party into Newry the next day, as a good way, 


he said, of spending a holiday—a promise that was 
hailed by the children with rapture, as they longed 
to go somewhere, they did not care where, to buy, 
they didn’t know what, with the wage Ay had 
received as Christmas gifts. Even Sinclair 
graciously intimated her intention of accompanying 
them. Ruth, though she said nothing, felt no less 


eased, as she knew a watch-maker in the town who 
once or twice done a little work for her, in 
the way of putting a pin to a brooch, or mendi 
a locket ; = » cho thous tat be - 
ada; to her purpose, she tho t he pro 
bie could procure it from Dublin or Belfast, 
Next morning, however, | letters received by the 


captain rendered his go impossible ; Mrs 
Sinclair declined the ale & her husband’s absence. 
The blank look upon the children’s faces made 
Captain Sinclair resolve that they should still have 
their excursion, and he ordered the carriage to be 
ready at eleven for the little girls and their governess ; 
Mrs Sinclair stipulating, at the last moment, that 
Mrs Montserrat should accompany them, as she had 
some commissions for her to execute. Ruth, of course, 
could offer no objection, tho’ as regarded aught of 
enjoyment for herself, she felt that was at an end of 
it with such a companion. The housekeeper seemed, 
however, to - Any ~' out on = nee be 
specially agreeable, erring to Ruth’s wishes in 
everything, and laughed and talked the whole way 
with her and the children. They were together 
nearly the entire day in the town, going from sho 
to shop for Gertrude’s and Alice’s purchases, an 
Mrs Sinclair’s commissions; and Ruth, anxious to 
be alone for her important business, began, as the 
time was waning, to despair of being able to accom- 
plish it at all. At length, when returned to 
the hotel, where the carriage had nm put up: 
‘Would you, Mrs Montserrat,’ asked Ruth, ‘kindly 
take charge of the young ladies here for a few 
moments? I want to run to the watchmaker’s; it 
is about half-way down this street. The crystal of 
my watch, she added hesitatingly, ‘is loose, and 
I fear that I shall break it.’ Poor Ruth! This 
certainly was true, and yet it was a little bit of 
subterfuge. 

‘Oh, sans doute, Mademoiselle,’ replied the other 
laughing ; ‘1’ll take care that nothing shall happen ; 
Po I suppose we may leave when you return ?’ 

‘O yes, surely,’ replied Ruth ; ‘in fact, the carriage 
may be ordered now ;’ and she hurried off down the 
street as fast as the slippery flagway admitted. When 
she reached the watchmaker’s, she was quite out of 
breath, and had to pause for a moment before she 
could speak. There was only a lad in the shop, who 
was cleaning with a very small brush some delicate 

rtion of the internal mechanism of a watch. He 
ooked up as Ruth entered. ‘ Is Mr Jenkins himself 
within ?’ asked Ruth. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ returned the boy ; ‘at least, he’s only 
| a door or two off : I'll fetch him in a moment.’ 

So the lad ran out, leaving Ruth standing alone at 

the counter. Each minute seemed an hour while he 
| was absent, as she dreaded Mrs Montserrat’s growing 
impatient, and following her. At last, the man came 
in. ‘Tell me, Mr Jenkins’ she inquired the 
moment he entered, ‘have you got any drop-chains 
or os I don’t know which you call them ?’ 

* Drop-chains?’ replied the man. ‘ You don’t mean 
a chain for a lady’s watch, do you, ma’am ?’ 

‘O no, said Ruth confusedly, and feeling herself 
redden as she spoke. ‘I mean the short chain that 
a gentleman wears, with a seal attached.’ 

‘Oh, I understand. Well, I don’t know,’ continued 
the watchmaker slowly, ‘that I have just now any- 
thing that would suit. Let me see ;’ and he pulled out 
a drawer from under a glass case, and cast his eye 
over its contents. ‘Maybe that might answer, 
ma’am. It’s pure gold, 1’ll warrant, though tarnished 
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from lying by ;’ and he presented to Ruth’s notice a 


coarse, -looking chain. 

*O no,’ she replied ; ad as she looked over his 
collection, ‘I’m afraid you ha. 
would at all do. Tell me, could you get me a nice one 
soon from Dublin or Belfast ?’ 

‘O certainly, ma’am—certainly,’ responded the 
man. ‘But stay a moment,’ as the young lad, who 
had resumed his seat — a bench = = —s 
whispered something to his master; ‘I don’t doubt 
but that I have the very thing, if it ben’t too expen- 


. sive;’ and he drew out another small drawer in the 


counter, and opening a little box, took from it, 
wrapped in tissue-paper, an exquisitely beautiful 
chain, with a little pencil-case and a watch-key 
annex 
*Oh, that’s the ve thing,’ said Ruth in delight ; 
‘that will do nicely. hat ’s the price ?’ 

, you see, ma’am, it isn’t quite new,’ said the 
man, ‘ though scarcely worn at all. It was left with 
me by a gentleman to dispose of. The price was 
three pounds ten shillings, but now I have been told 
to give it for three guineas.’ 

uth felt a little damped at hearing that the chain 

was not new ; yet, as no one by looking at it would 
ever know that it had been worn, she decided on 
taking it; and drawing the ten-pound note from her 
urse, handed it to Mr Jenkins. When he had care- 
ully scrutinised the note, he took a cash-box out of 
a press to get the change. Ruth was still examinin 
and admiring her purchase, when she started wi 
vexation at hearing the well-known but dreaded voice 
behind her. ‘ Why, Mademoiselle, I thought you had 
run away. Corbett says it will be black night before 
we pet home.’ 

‘Oh, you may tell him that I’ll be ready in an 
instant now. I'll be after you, Mrs Montserrat, at 
once. Where are the children ?’ 

‘Oh, they’re safe. What’s to happen to them?’ 
— the housekeeper crossly. ‘Have you done 

ere ?’ 

‘Here’s the change, ma’am,’ interrupted the man ; 
‘a pogee note you gave me, and three rm, the 
price of this,’ taking up the chain, and folding it into 
the paper in the little ‘tes, ‘I think you’ll find the 
¢ correct—six pounds seventeen illi 
Shall I give you a bill ? 

*O no, quite unnecessary,’ said Ruth hastily, 
gathering up the change, without reckoning it, and 
thrusting it into her bag, along with the little jewel- 
box containing the chain. 

Mrs Montserrat looked on quietly, while a meaning 
smile played for a moment round her mouth. ‘The 
watch! Has Mademoiselle’s watch been settled ?— 
the crystal, you know,’ she asked with a peculiar 
intonation, as they were leaving the shop. 

* Oh, I quite forgot. Well, | won’t mind it now, as 
it’s so late, replied Ruth, colouring, and extremely 
vexed at this appearance of having told a falsehood. 

*‘O indeed?’ responded Mrs Montserrat with 
another malicious look at her companion. ‘Come on 
now vite, Mademoiselle; my feet are so cold that I 
can hardly walk.’ 

They found the children and the carriage waiting 
for them at the hotel. To Ruth, the drive home was 
extremely di le. Mrs Montserrat was actuall 
in boisterous spirits, magne throwing herself back 
in the i in loud bursts of laughter, and now 
and again epesion the governess with a look of 
scornful triumph, as much as to say she had found 
her out ; while Ruth remained silent and downcast, 
annoyed at being pursued and detected by this most 
provoking woman ; and yet more distressed at the 
manifest advan she had given in stating a differ- 
ent object than the immediate one for her visit to the 
watchmaker’s. She could not, either, altogether divest 
her mind of some apprehension as to how her wily foe 
might turn this discovery against her; nor had she 


ve nothing here that |S 


very long to wait for clear proof that she had done 
so. The day after her visit to Newry, when Ruth 
came into the breakfast-room in the morning, Captain 
inclair was busily engaged at a e secretary 
that stood at one side of the room; Mrs Sinclair 
was sitting at the fire, waiting for breakfast; the 
little girls were not yet down, as these were holiday 
times. The lady’s manner to Ruth was peculiarly 
stiff and repellent, the more noticeable from the cor- 
diality manifested on the ening days. After a 
few moments of awkward silence, the captain turned 
suddenly round to his wife; he then noticed Ruth 
for the first time, and nodded to her, rather coldly, 
for him, she fancied, but just then she was specially 
sensitive. 

* Maria,’ he asked quickly, as he glanced round to 
see if any one else was in the room, ‘are you quite 
sure of the honesty of the people about you ?’ 

‘The people about me! What do you mean? 
Why do you ask ?’ 

¢ Reoade the servants, of course. I declare I do not 
like suspecting, but unquestionably I have missed 
money - y- of late, and how it can go, I cannot 
imagine. But now, by Jove, if I am right this time, 
I must do something, for I am positively short ten 
pounds in money, that I put three days ago into this 
drawer here.’ 

‘Ten pounds!’ repeated Mrs Sinclair. ‘Tell me,’ she 

getting up and going over to her husband, 
‘was i Seine mate?” 

‘Yes; if it was taken at all. I can’t say for certain, 
until I check my bank account in Lisburn; but I am 
almost sure that I put three ten-pound notes with the 
rest of these into that very drawer. Stay—on Christ- 
mas-eve it was. But how on earth could it go out of 
this locked secretary ?’ 

‘It is most extraordinary,’ replied Mrs Sinclair, 
walking slowly back to the fire, and standing gazi 
into it, as if lost in thought. Ruth heard this 
with a vague sense of uneasiness. Captain Sinclair 
locked up his desk, and left the room. ‘Didn’t you, 
Miss Morrison, change’——- So far Mrs Sinclair 
got in the abrupt inquiry she suddenly put, when 
she checked herself hurriedly; indeed, she hardly 
pronounced the last word fully, as if she had not 
thought of what she was saying. 

Ruth started out of a reverie as she was addressed, 
and met Mrs Sinclair’s eye unpleasantly fixed on her. 
What the unfinished query meant, she instantly 
divined, and do what she would, struggle as she might, 
she felt herself colouring, till the deep crimson 
her whole face, throat, and neck. She would have 
found it hard to analyse the feelings that prompted 
this, at this critical moment, most trying indication of 
inward emotion. ‘What were you going to ask me, 
Mrs Sinclair?’ she inquired, but her voice faltered 
painfully as she spoke. 

Mrs Sinclair gazed at her for a minute in consider- 
able surprise, and then coldly and sternly turning 
away— It does net, este she eet 

Rarely had poor Ruth passed a more trying 
discipline rw breakfast that nonin. ng That she 
was, to her employer, an object now of most horrible 
and revolting suspicion, fed and nourished by another, 
she could not doubt. Yet how should she disabuse 
her mind? Mrs Sinclair had not said enough to 
warrant her volunteering a statement as to her 
uncle’s gift, and she recoiled from appearing to sup- 

se that she could be suspected of anything so 

eadful. Both Ruth and en Sinclair were silent 
during the meal; the captain and the children talked 
on continuously ; he was going away for some days, and 
was pledgin himself to the little girls that he would 
be back fore New-year’s Day, whe. they were to 
have a children’s party. More than once, poor Ruth 
felt instinctively that the mistress’s cold eye was 
watching her; she imagined, too, that Captain 
Sinclair was more distant im manner than usual; and 
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it was a positive relief to her when the party broke 
uP and she could escape to her own retreat. ‘Oh, 
if she could but get an hour’s converse with 
her kind-hearted and only friend in the house, she 


would tell him all her fears.’ She watched and waited | h 


often throughout the day on the stairs, in the hall, in 
the hope that she might meet him; but Fate seemed 
against her. He was out for several hours; and after 
an early and hurried dinner, which he took alone, she 
heard the gig drive off that was taking him to meet 
the Belfast coach. 

All that evening, she remained by herself; the 
children stayed with Mrs Sinclair, and she sent 9 
message to the governess to say that she would take 
tea with them in her own room. Ruth retired early, 
for she was weary from mental anxiety. She had slept 
she knew not how many hours, nor was she aware of 
what it was that awoke her, but in a minute or two, as 
waking consciousness fully returned, she thought she 
heard a stealthy movement in the adjoining sitting- 
room. Her heart beat wildly at the unpleasant idea, 
and she rose upon her elbow and listened intently. 
She pea: wt. that she had forgotten to lock the 


outer door, as she usually did since the night of 
Mrs Montserrat’s visit. seemed still—not a stir 
or movement could she detect. ‘It must have 
been fancy,’ she murmured: ‘I’m getting dreadfully 


nervous ;’ and she threw herself k again w 
the pillow. The rustle caused by this motion dulled 
for the instant the sense of hearing, just before so 
painfully acute; but she started up again in renewed 
alarm, as she thought that she now heard the handle 
of the sitting-room door softly turned, as though some 
one was going out or coming in. She remained for 
several minutes sitting up, trembling with agitation ; 
but the dead silence of midnight reigned around. 
Trying to persuade herself that she must have been 
mistaken, she slipped noiselessly from the bed, and 
stood upon the floor to listen; creeping carefully to 
the door of the bedroom, that was not shut close, 
she opened it, and looked into the sitting-room. It 
was quite dark ; not a breath or sound of any kind. 
Panting from extreme nervousness, she darted. across 
the room, turned the key as softly as she could 
in the door, and flew back to bed. Nothin 
further disturbed her for the rest of the night; an 
when she rose in the morning, finding no trace or 
—- of any kind that betrayed the presence 
an intruder—‘It must,’ she thought, ‘have been 
jon.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


All the early part of the ensuing day, Ruth 
remained alone, except for the short period at break- 
fast, when the children were her companions. Mrs 
Sinclair she did not see at all ; and some hours passed 
in the quiet of her own room, where she remained 
reading and pany b for it being Christmas-week, 
she was free from her usual engagements with her 
pupils. It might have been somewhere about one 
Pelock that she became aware that there was ‘a 
more than ordinary stir in the house—doors shutting, 
and servants running up and down stairs. Ruth was 
beginning to wonder what it could all be about, when 
she was startled by a loud and not very ceremonious 
knock at her own door, and before she could o; it, 
Bridget the housemaid came in. She looked flushed 
and excited. ‘ Miss Morrison,’ she said, ‘the mistress 
bade me tell you to come at once to her room. I don’t 
know what it’s all about, I’m sure, but miss ’—and 
she lowered her voice to the confidential key— take 
care what you say or do, for if I didn’t see mischief in 
that one’s eye—you know who I mean—this morning, 
my name’s not Bri ‘ 

* Tell Mrs Sinclair, please, returned Ruth, surprised 
at this message, ‘that I will be with her directly ;’ 
and so, xed at Bridget’s manner, and what this 
unex summons might mean, she put up her 


books, and locking her desk, repaired to Mrs Sinclair’s 
room. When she reached it, she found that lady 
herself, walking excitedly to and fro, and speaking in 
a very loud on angry tone. Mrs Montserrat and the 

ousemaid were both there; the little girls were 
absent ; and standing near the door was a policeman, 
with a paper in his hand. Ruth had y time to 
form a conjecture as to the state of things, before Mrs 
Sinclair addressed her. 

* Miss Morrison, I have sent for you about some- 
thing that has occurred, most unpleasané and annoy- 
ing. I have been robbed,’ she continued, ‘ within the 
last two days.’ 

* Robbed !’ uttered Ruth in amazement, and more 
she could not say. 

* Yes ; only this morning I missed them—a diamond 
ring and brooch of great value, as well as a gold 
chain and a considerable sum of money. All were 
together in a box in that drawer,’ she added, pgintin 
to one that was open. ‘I left the keys in it, 
remember, yesterday ; and this morning, I find alk 

ne. 

‘You don’t mean’—— returned Ruth, almost 
transfixed with astonishment; then hesitating for a 
moment: ‘May I ask why you sent for me? Can I 
help you in any way in the matter ?’ 

‘Sent for you!’ responded Mrs Sinclair indig- 
nantly ; ‘to be sure I sent for you. I tell you what, 
Miss Morrison, I have been by no means satisfied 
with you of late;’ and then she stopped, half-stam- 
mering, a8 she seemed to fear saying too much. ‘I— 
I don’t, of course, mean to accuse any one without 
proof ; but there are dishonest people somewhere about 
us. You heard Captain Sinclair yourself of his 
missing money frequently; and now, whoever the 
delinquents may be, they seem emboldened by 
impunity. I have resolved, however, that the thing 
sha’n’t continue another hour undetected. I have 
myself, this morning, sent to a magistrate, in Captain 
Sinclair’s absence, and have got a search-warrant, 
which that man there holds, pointing to the police- 
man. ‘Mrs Montserrat has strongly advi this 
step; and, added the lady, turning sternly upon 
her governess, ‘we will begin, if you please, with you.’ 

No language could portray the mingled sensations 
of amazement, indignation, and shame with which 
Ruth heard so insulting an announcement. At 
first, words failed her, and she stood rooted to the 


— 
o 
Mrs Montserrat, who had all this 

behind her mistress with her eyes bent 
upon the ground, ‘Madame of course only means it 
as a mere form with age os ey - one 
suspects you;’ and the basilisk glance fell upon 
Ruth with a gleam of triumph. ‘Why, ma foi, 
they ’ll come to me next. Pauvre femme! as if I’d 
put a finger on Madame’s bijouterie or argent. No, 
no, nor you either, ma pauvre Mademoiselle !” 

‘ Be silent—do, Marguerite,’ said her mistress ; ‘no 
one dreams of suspecting you, or any one, indeed, 
until we have proof. Come, lead the way to your 
room, please,’ she continued, addressing Ruth. The 
poor girl turned and walked on in a confused mechani- 
cal manner ; a thousand thoughts and apprehensions 
seemed to whirl through her brain. The instant she 
heard the housekeeper’s voice, a terrible fear started to 
her mind ; and involuntarily she recalled the noise that 
had disturbed her the preceding night. Not knowing 
what might occur, but with a creeping chill ee 
over her, Ruth passed into her sitting-room, follow 
by Mrs Sinclair, the housekeeper, and the policeman, 
with Bridget bringing up the rear; while some of the 
other servants were congregated at a more resi 
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distance in the lobby, whispering, anxious, and 
excited, to the utmost bounds of curiosity. When 
they entered the apartment, Mrs Sinclair shut the 
door in Bridget’s face, telling her to wait there until 
her time came. Poor Ruth’s brass-bound trunk stood 
at one side of the small table, ‘next the fireplace ; 
Mrs Montserrat silently indicated it to her mistress 
as the point of attraction. ‘The key of this, please,’ 
asked Mrs Sinclair. Ruth obeyed in silence, and 

ve it to the policeman, who stretched out his hand 
or it, as the person authorised to commence the 
search. The man bent down and opened the box. 
The moment Ruth’s eye fell upon its contents, as they 
were thus disclosed, she saw that some one had been 
at it since her hand had last settled the things in 
their usual neat and orderly arrangement. A muslin 
collar trimmed with lace, that lay on the top, was 
crumpled and pushed aside; while some of her » Ronn 
were tumbled, and all in more or less confusion. 
‘Perhaps, miss,’ said the policeman, addressing Ruth 
in a respectful tone, ‘ you would have the ess to 
lift these things out yourself.—Stop !’ said he ; ‘I be; 
your pardon,’ as the housekeeper eagerly bent for vol 
to assist ; ‘that’s not your business.’ Ruth complied 
with the man’s desire, but trembled so from head to 
foot, that she could with difficulty hold the different 
things as she took out and unfolded them under 
the policeman’s directions. The trunk had been 
nearly emptied, when the official, who was standin 
over it, asked : ‘What’s this, miss?’ and he — 
to a small bundle, tied up in a lawn handkerchief, 
lying in one corner of the box. 

‘1 don’t know,’ said Ruth, and she took it out 
herself. 

‘Why, that’s a pocket-handkerchief of mine,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Sinclair. Seizing the little parcel, 
she hastily untied the knots, and there were the 
missing articles—the brooch, ring, and gold chain, 
with the small box, that, on being opened, displayed 
poor girl’s purchase for her lover 
rs Sinclair, with an expres- 


the drop-chain, the 
on St Stephen’s Day. 
sion of withering contempt, tossed the latter article 


back into the now empty trunk. ‘I sup that’s 
the precious concern you were telling me of,’ she 
whispered to the housekeeper. 

The unfortunate girl looked round upon the party, 
who scemed to gaze at her in consternation, with 
a face blanched to the whiteness of snow. 

*I don’t know, indeed, how these things came 
there,’ she said, in a voice that sounded as if from 
the sepulchre. In the policeman’s countenance alone 
was there anything like commiseration ; he seemed a 
gentle, quiet young man; and he looked at Ruth 
with a -surprised, half-pitying expression. Mrs 
Montserrat never turned tow her at all, and 
seemed to avoid meeting her eye. 

‘That will do now,’ said Mrs Sinclair, addressing 
the man; ‘I sha’n’t go further in this business at 
present.—You will = remain in your room,’ she 
added, turning her back haughtily upon Ruth as she 

ke ; ‘and T shall let you know my determination in 
the course of the day.’ The whole party then left the 
apartment, where the poor unhappy verness 
remained standing, motionless, with eyes fixed and 
staring, and labouring breath, her hands clasped—an 
i of mute despair. At last, throwing herself on 
her bed in the inner room, she began to revolve 
the events that had taken place. That all was the 
result of a Satanic conspiracy was certain; but how 
could she exculpate herself?—where find the clue 
that would extricate her from this labyrinth of 
villainy? She knew but little of the world or its 
ways, and what course to take, which way to turn, 
she was utterly ignorant. She dreaded, too, that the 
next hep oualll to lodge her in jail; and though 
she clung to the conviction that, no matter who 

i Ferdinand Munroe would never believe her 
guilty; yet a shuddering apprehension crept in, that 
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if the sti of being actually in a prison, even 
though under a false c were attached to her, it 
might possibly prove a barrier to the realisation of 
the one y hope of her existence. While thus 

ndering and tossing restlessly to and fro upon her 
Ped, a servant came with a note from Mrs Sinclair ; it 
ran as follows: ‘Mrs Sinclair begs to inform Miss 
Morrison, that it is not her intention to proceed an; 
further in reference to the painful occurrence of this 
day; but she has to request that Miss Morrison will 
be good enough to be ready to leave the house in 
the morning, as Mrs Sinclair does not wish her to 
have any further connection with the chi A 
horse and car will be ready, at whatever hour Miss 
Morrison names, as necessary to take her to any 
public conveyance she may wish to proceed by.’ 

‘Oh,’ thought Ruth, ‘if she would but let me stay 
until Captain Sinclair returns! he could do some- 
thing for me, I’m sure. I can’t think that he’d ever 
believe me guilty of so dreadful a thing.’ She read 
the note over in. ‘I'll try her,’ she said—I’ll 
write to her, and maybe she might consent to this,’ 
Accordingly, with some sensation of relief that even 
this hope imparted, Ruth got her desk, and 
wrote the letter. She implored of Mrs Sinclair to 
aliow her to remain only until the captain came 
back; she most solemnly assured her of her inno- 
cence, and of her utter ignorance as to how the 
stolen articles,found their way into her trunk. She 
said she had feared before that Mrs Sinclair sus- 
pected her about the ten-pound note, and she now 
enclosed her uncle’s letter, which, though it did not 
specify the exact sum, yet was sufficient to exonerate 
her from this part of the charge. She readily pro- 
mised to hold no communication with the children 
until her character might be cleared, and only asked 
to remain for this one purpose to be effected ; that 
then she was ready to leave a house where, she added, 
she had had far more to try her than Mrs Sinclair, she 
was sure, was ever aware of. When she had finished 
and sealed up the note, she waited anxiously for some 
opportunity of conveying it safely to its destination ; 
and just as she was beginning to fear that none would 
offer, most opportunely Bridget, the housemaid, came 
in. She almost stole into the room, as if she were 
afraid that she might be heard. The poor young 
woman’s eyes were red and swollen, and the moment 
she saw Ruth, her apron was again applied to i, 
away the fast-flowing drops. Between her and the 
governess, a very friendly feeling had always 
existed. ‘Oh, Miss Morrison, Miss Morrison,’ she ex- 
claimed, rocking herself as she spoke, ‘ we’re all sorry 
for you—so sorry, miss! and more betoken, there 
isn’t one of us but knows that you never did the like 
as they say. "Tis that woman,’ continued the damsel 
fiercely, but still in a low tone—‘she had:a hand 
in it, as sure as I’m living. Lord save us! but she’s 
liker nor any one I ever met to Somebody I wouldn’t 
wish to be afther mentioning.’ ; 

‘ Hush, Bridget,’ said Ruth ; ‘ we ‘ll say nothing about 
her now; I thank you very much, my poor friend, 
for your kindness ;’ and she laid her hand gently on 
the rough arm, which elicited a fresh burst of tears. 
‘I am glad, too, that you think me innocent, for 
indeed I am so,’ added Ruth sadly. 

‘Innocent! Oh, miss, who’d ever think that 
the likes of you would do such a thing! I don’t 
wonder at that one saying it; but the mistress !—I’m 
surprised intirely at her, so I am. And, please the 
fates! I'll give warning myself before the week is 
out. I dun no, I’m sure, but I might be the next 
bird they’d thry to beat out of the bush, bad-luck 
to them! Patsey Donovan, too, Miss Morrison, isn’t 
going to stay one bit ; he’d be sorry to stay, anyways, 
afther me,’ added Bridget, looking down. ‘And now, 
what I want to say to you most, miss, is—you’re for 
the road in the morning, I hear them say, and ‘tis 
Patsey will drive you; so, anything you want at all 
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he’ll do for you; and if you have any message to 
send to any one, give it to him, and chick nor child 
sha’n’t know of it. 

ora ont telon thanked her well-meaning friend for 

she shewed to her, and then asked 
hee och she | undertake to get her letter into Mrs 
Sinclair’s own hand. 

“Tis I that will,’ added Bridget readily. ‘ You 
need not doubt me.’ And she took the letter, and 
left the room, but too glad to have any little service 
that she could perform for Ruth. 

A weary time and no reply—no notice 
of the letter came. A headache, maddening from 
its severity, succeeded to all the wretched and trying 
excitement. ‘If, ejaculated the r harassed crea- 
ture, more than once—‘if I could cry ; but oh! my 
brain is all on fire ;’ and she bent down her head 
upon the table before her in agony. No—tears would 
not come. God’s great and gracious outlet for the 
anguish of . ay and — hearts, may not 
always rise’at the bidding of the afflicted. Late 
in the day, a verbal message reached her from Mrs 
Sinclair, to sa byrne! she yo abide b the deter- 
mination she — Sa. othing for 
it, then,’ said Ruth = @ moan, A tottering to 
her feet, ‘but to d get these —- of mine 
together, while I have any daylight left’ And 
scarcely conscious what she did, she threw clothes 
and other things listlessly, as - came first to 
hand, into her trunk call tan collected them 
all into one place, ready for ~, Sy morning. There 


true; but, my child, listen to me now ; I want to say 
something very particular to you while I have time.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Alice, raising herself on the 
governess’s la 

ae have said here, Alice, that I was very 

ty, did very bad thin: 
know,’ said i the little —- interrupting ; ‘they said 
you stole;’ and she shuddered as she uttered the 
word. ‘ But, Miss Morrison, sure 7 know very well 
that’s a lie; you never did any such thing.’ 

“No, indeed ; ’ returned Ruth ; ‘I oath It is 
true that things of your aunt’s were found in my 
trunk ; but somebody must have put them there, to 
do me ‘harm, and get me sent away.’ 

‘I think,’ said Alice, and she put her mouth up 
close to Ruth’s ear, and whispered very softly— I 
think ’twas Marguerite did it.’ 

‘Oh, Alice darling,’ hastily responded Ruth, ‘we 
won't accuse any one. I pray God to — them, 
whoever did it. But, my hil’ *_and Ruth did her 
utmost to steady her voice—‘we may never meet 
again after to-night ; I know you won't forget me; 
but I want you to remember this, that though — 
happened to-day may never be cleared wu 
— you should hear others speak hardly o: Ae 

together innocent of this dreadful charge ; and 
I want you, some time or other, to tell Gerty the 
same, and = her my love.’ 

‘I will,’ whis Alice. ‘Gerty does not believe it 
either. I she’d have come with me, if she 
knew that I was coming; but I slipped away in the 


were books and articles of hers, she knew, elsewhere | dark.’ 


in the house; but she felt utterly indifferent about 
them or aught else. She resolved, as far as she 
could form any resolution, that she would make 
her way to Dublin, and for this purpose catch the 
morning coach in Newry, and seek a temporary 
asylum at the house of the friend*who had given 
her a shelter the week before she came to Oak- 
lands. The remainder of the unfortunate ten pounds 
she placed in her purse, as it was all the ready 
money she had; and when these few preparations 
were made, she sat down in the chill and dusky 
twilight, wishing, oh, how earnestly! that she could 
that moment lay her beating brow on the same cold 
= where her mother’s head was resting, and 
nd alike a shelter and a grave in the old village 
churchyard near her once-loved home. She was 
sitting now quite in the dark, for the shadow of the 
evening deepened into night, when she heard 
the door gently opened, and a so soft, timid step advance 
into the room. Who | is that?’ asked Ruth, in a low 
sad voice. There was no immediate answer, but one 
deep-drawn sigh, and the figure ran forward and 
threw itself into Ruth’s arms. The whole frame of 
the child was convulsed with suppressed but violent 
sobbing as she clung closely to her governess. 
‘Alice, is this you? my own sweet darling child!’ 
and she bent over the fair silken head, paw her 
wildly to her heart. And then that little gentle 
whisper, scarcely articulate, for the violence of the 
weeping ; and those little tender hands, holding to 
her so lovingly, smote the sealed fountain of sorrow, 
and the long pent-up tears rushed forth uncontrollably ; 
and child and teacher remained folded in a close 
embrace, the frame of each quivering with intense 
nath Rete a uttering _— ~ nat 
, Ruth gently disengaging herself, whi : 
*O my beloved little Ailee! 1 am so glad to have had 
you with me here once more; but I’m afraid that 
aunt may be vexed at your coming at all.’ 

‘She does not know that I am here, ped the 
little one, for her sobs still came fast and thick ; ‘ and 
—and she never told me not to come; it was only 
Marguerite. But oh, Miss Morrison, sure you're not 


away !’ 
‘Hush, Ailee, m ~ darling,’ murmured Ruth, as she 
rocked and soothed her on her lap. ‘I must go, it is 


‘Well, darling,’ said Ruth, steeling herself for the 
one last ‘clasp of that loving little hand, and cheered 
inexpressibly by this touching proof of the child’s 
affection and fidelity, ‘it is a that you voy get 
away now hn. you t be missed, an 

woul be P apne on Alice down from ed 
ioe, and led 1 her quickly to the door; she dreaded for 
both any attempt at a farewell. All she ventured on 
was one long kiss, pressed fervently upon her forehead, 
as the little one fl her arms once more round her 
friend’s neck, and then in an instant the door was 
closed upon the retreating form, and she was again 
alone—again alone, but relieved immensely by the 
burst of tears that had come at last, and comforted 
by the assurance given to her of the warm love of 
that young heart. Refreshment was brought up in 
the course of the evening by a servant, comparatively 
strange to Ruth; a new-comer, yet manif , with- 
out the utterance of a single ex ion, a di erential 
a ied more forcibly than the strongest 
asseverations, the conviction entertained that she 
been falsely accused. She tried, but in vain, to eat ; 
the attempt almost choked her. She asked the 
servant to bring her a cup of tea, and of this Bridget 
was the bearer, from whom she learned that she 
should leave at half-past six for the coach that she 
intended to travel by from Newry. ‘And never fear, 
miss,’ added the housemaid; ‘1I’ll have you called in 
time; and rll have a good cup of tea for you too, 
before you go.’ 

Thanking 


as she 
oe ‘aight ‘I had better, thought Ruth, ‘lie down 
: ys events, I feel so worn out; it will rest me, even 
don’t sleep ;’ and she was just beginning to 
undress, when her attention was arrested con 


altercation loud and , close to her door, which 
immediately after was orcibly burst open, and 
Gertrude rushed in, followed by Mrs Montserrat. 
‘I'll tell mal mother, Miss Gertrude, how ap 
=~ se ” she continued—* venez, tout de su 

cho ttond the little girl by the arm. Gertrude 
hugh — oe her avers and by to where Rath 

as standing, threw een nae 


in. a 
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*Good-bye, Miss Morrison, she exclaimed in a 
trembling voice that r alone kept from being 
breken altogether by other emotions; ‘I’ll never 
forget you, nor all your kindness to me. I’m sure 
that when comes back, he’ll send for you 
again; and pa, phe so much he will!’ 

*You must come, miss,’ cried Mrs Montserrat 
furiously, and attempting to force Gertrude from the 

ing arms that encircled her. ‘Your mamma 
told you this morning that this person here wasn’t 
fit-——- But before she could complete the sentence : 
. ‘Silence, woman!’ Ruth broke out. ‘Don’t presume 
to say what’s on your lips. You know, in your 
inmost soul, who’s guilty, and you know well that 
Iam not. I forgive you, and I pity you too. I pity 
ou for your black and cruel heart; and yet more, 
use there is One who defendeth the fatherless, 
and who, I warn you, will not leave unavenged the 
evil you have done to me.—Good-bye, Gerty, darling,’ 
turning to the little girl, and kissing her again and 
again ; ‘God bless and keep you, my child.’ 

With a blanched and quivering face, Gertrude left 
the room, followed by the housekeeper, who did not 
utter another syllable, but contented herself with 
casting a look of fierce contempt upon the speaker, 
in return for the an ords addressed to her. 

‘Thank God!’ aieed Ruth, when once more 
by herself, ‘ that I have seen both these dear children 
again; I feel lightened of half my burden p< 
{ wonder if I s sleep; oh, I am so tired.’ d 
without entirely undressing, that she might be the 
more ready for the morning, she lay down, drawing 
some of the bedclothes rome, ny 


BANK-NOTES, FROM THEIR BIRTH TO 
THEIR DEATH. 


THE paper upon which the notes of the Bank of 
England are printed is manufactured from the whitest 
al best of linen rags, by one firm at Laverstoke, in 
Hampshire. It is made in sheets sixteen inches long, 
and five inches wide, each being designed for the 
printing of two notes; they are divided in the middle 
after leaving the press; therefore, every note issued 
by the Bank of England has three rough or deckle 
pan and one smooth edge. The paper and water 
mark has always been the great difficulty to makers 
of forged notes. The engraving has been successfully 
imitated, so much so, that even experts have been 
deceived by it; but spurious paper has never, up 
to the present time, stood the test. In the recent 
robbery of bank-paper from the mills, which caused 
so much anxiety to the public, the forgers had an 
opportunity such as they never had before, and, it is 
to be hoped, never will have again; yet even with 
this advantage, ay ey entirely unsuccessful. The 
paper appears to have been taken from the mills 
unsized, and the after-sizing was badly done, giving 
a dirty appearance to the notes: in fact, to those 
whose duty it is to examine notes all day long, 
this appearance gave to these notes an uncomfortable, 
suspicious look. 
quantity of paper, enough for making about 
990,000 notes, is forwarded to London once a month; 
it is delivered to the bank-note paper-office, where it 
is counted, and then handed to the printing-office. 
After passing through a machine which prints all but 
the numbers, dates, and signatures, it is returned to 
the paper-office ; in this transition state it is kept in 
store ; as notes are required, it is i passed through 
a machine for completion ; each sheet is then cut n 
half, as before stated, making two notes; they are 
counted, and carefully examined by cashiers, whose 
duty it is to reject all notes which are indistinctly 
printed, or are imperfect, for the Old Lady is very 
icular on this point; tied up in bundles of one 
undred notes each, and five of these bundles in one, 
making a large bundle of five hundred notes. 


The average daily manufacture is about thirty-seven 
thousand notes, or seventy-four bundles of five 
poonte oe 

d e 


each bundle weighing one and a half 
Pp ber of notes made in a year will be 
over eleven and a half millions, the paper weighing 
more than fifteen tons. Books are printed at the 
bank, with a record of every note issued. Every note 
presented at the bank for payment, is marked off 
these ledgers on the day following ; the date of pay- 
ment being stamped on the note and in the ledger. 
Should a forged note by any chance be passed, the 
impostor would assuredly be turned out the following 
day, on reference to the ledger for posting it. 

About thirty-seven thousand notes are presented 
daily for payment ; they are cancelled by having the 
signature torn away, and two holes, the size of gun- 
waddings, punched through the amount in the left-hand 
corner of the note. Every such note is kept at the 
bank ten years ; and the boxes containing these notes, 
if placed end to end, would reach from the bank to 
Kew Bridge, or more than nine miles. The authori- 
ties take pride in the fact, that should reference to 
any one of these notes be required, by furnishing the 
number, date, and amount, in ten minutes it would 
be placed before you. 

wo or three years since, some of my readers, 
while walking in the vicinity of the bank, may have 
noticed small flakes like snow descending, and have 
become sensible of a smell something between that of 
a smouldering composition candle and burned curl- 
papers. It was a holocaust to the Old Lady. What 
they saw and sniffed was all that remained of what 
had done duty for twenty millions or thereabouts. 

The notes are burned once a month, and the prac- 
tice now is, to place them in a brick furnace, the 
smoke from which passes through water, thus avoid- 


—— gt a mag 

e Old Lady has some curiosities in the way of 
bank-notes., There is a note for one million ; a note 
for L.555, dated 1699, bearing several receipts on the 
front for part-payment, as at that time payment on 
account could be taken; a L.25 note, which was in 
circulation one hundred and eleven years—this amount, 
at compound interest for the time, would amount to 
L.6000 ; a L.1000 note, with which Lord Cochrane 

id his fine. Lord Cochrane has given vent to his 
eelings, by writing on the back of the note as 
follows: ‘ My health having suffered from long and 
close confinement, and my oppressors being resolved 
to deprive me of liberty or ite, I submit to robbery 
to save murder, in the hopes of living to bring the 
delinquents to justice. 

Grated Chamber, King’s Bench Prison, 

July 3, 1815.’ 

Bank-notes are subject to many mishaps: they 
are buried, burned, drowned, washed to pieces, and 
eaten. 

Not many years since, a labourer in taking down a 
hedgerow, came across a small box buried in the soil. 
Upon examining the contents, they were found to be 
bank-notes, the proceeds of a robbery, which had 
occurred so long previous as to be almost forgotten. 
It is supposed that the thieves, being hard pressed b 
officers of the law, hid the box where it was found, 
and were perhaps taken and han for some other 
crime, and so their secret died with them. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for notes to be 
thrown into the fire along with waste-paper, and 
burned. Sailors, who, by the by, appear to have a 
penchant for Fe an worth five pounds apiece, 
are not the only persons who burn bank-notes ; they 
are frequently used to light pipes, candles, &e. 

Notes have been blown into a river, and although 
the song has it: 


For a guinea it will sink, 
But a one-pound note will float, 
five-pound notes will not. 
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Observe that man with the rueful countenance, 
standing at the window of the Secretary’s office ; he is 
exhibiting what - ree to be a pellet of paper, such 
a one as when school-boys we used to jam into our 
popguns—pellets like unto this one would have made 
them ‘ten-pounders, for it is a ten-pound note, and 
has only been sent to the wash in a waistcoat pocket. 
_ The small lump will be placed in careful hands, and 
will be delicately manipulated. If the number and 
date be decipherable, the note will at once be paid. 

A wealthy grazier, on his return from market one 
day in summer, took out his well-filled ee oat ea 
to count the contents ; placing them on the drawing- 


room-table, which stood between two windows, he 
was astonished to see a twenty-pound note blown out 
to the window only in time 


pe owe >a down the throat of his 
to see the note disappearing down the 0 
daughter's pet-lamb. The animal was killed directly, 
and the note taken from its stomach, and sent to 
London, with a statement of the circumstances. It 
was of course much discoloured ; but being ‘ all there,’ 
the ier got his twenty pounds. 

a note is irrecoverably lost, the usual practice 
is—if the note be under one hundred pounds—to make 
the loser wait five years, after which time application 
for payment will entertained. But, with notes 
of one hundred pounds and upwards, a sum equal to 
the amount lost is invested in consols, in the names 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for twenty years. During this time, the 
dividends, as they accrue, are paid to the loser; and 
at the end of the term, the stock is transferred into 

name. 
It may be fairly said, from the above remarks, that 
the Old y is as liberal as is consistent with safety 
to herself and protection to the public. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 


Tuat animals have souls which are immortal, has 
been maintained by many writers long before Mr 
Wood had entered on his present existence. Some of 
the following anecdotes respecting what some are 
to call ‘ brute beasts,’ have been related to me 
friends, the remainder are derived from my own 

o ations. 


The first I shall relate was told me a few days ago | been di 


by a friend and a man of probity, and proves that 
a dog may be trained to perform acts which have 
the appearance of being the result of 

reasoning, and comprehension of the meaning of 
what is said to him. The friend in question was 
staying with a clergyman, and, after the cloth was 
i e latter said to a sharp little terrier, who was 
stretched out comfortably on the rug before the fire, 


rat in his mouth. 
with this amusement, he shot under the sideboard 
again, and brought out a copy of the Times, which he 
up to his master with an inquiring look, that 
to ask: Is there any objection to this? His 
master shook his head, said: ‘I am afraid its 
opinion on the subject of church-rates is not quite 
what it should be.’ The dog seemed troubled by 
some misgiving as to whether it was, under these 
circumstances, a suitable table-cloth for a clergyman’s 
dog; but, finding his master made no further remark, 
he proceeded to open it with great care and delibera- 


tion. As soon as the mutton was placed on the table, 
a couple of slices were cut off and put on a plate, and 
laid on the — he oe Se bane ble dat an 
eager appetite Billy was about to in his dinner, 
when ene said : ‘ Ah, Billy, Billy, isn’t it a sad 
thing to find the woman who cooked this dinner is a 
Roman Catholic!’ Without a growl or a whine the 
dog turned away from the f and retired to the 
furthest corner of the room, where he lay down with 
an air of resignation which a human being might have 
copied with roy After a minute or two, his 
master said : ‘ Billy, I find I was mistaken about the 
cook. She is as a Protestant as ever attended 
a May meeting. The joy of the dog at this 
intimation was expressed in the most emphatic 
manner, and the eagerness with which he attacked 
the mutton, was the stron possible proof of the 
greatness of his previous self-restraint. 

Some years ago, I was living in Hampshire, on the 
borders of the New Forest. Suddenly, the shop- 
keepers in the neighbouring towns became aware that 
a good deal of counterfeit coin was in circulation 
among them, though they could give no hint where 
it came from. At last, a man, having the appearance 
of a small farmer, was detected in the act of trying 
to pass a bad half-crown. He was detained, and the 
constable was sent for, who, on his refusing to give 
his name and address, locked him up. The next day 
a man arrived from London, bringing with him a 
placard, issued by the government, stating that a 
gang of coiners had established themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest, and offering a 
reward of a hundred pounds for their discovery and 
apprehension. The man in custody was induced by 
judicious manipulation to give information of the spot 
where his accomplices were concealed, and to serve 
as a guide to the constables. On getting within two 
or three hundred yards of the place where he said 
they were at work, he refused to go any farther, and 
as they were too few in number to spare a man to 
look after him, and any noise would probably disturb 
the gang, they did not try to force him, but relied 
on the reward being a sufficient guarantee of his good 
faith. The constables went cautiously forward; but 
when they arrived at the spot indicated, they could 
find no sign of an entrance to a cave such as had 
escribed. In vain they searched, and equally 
in vain they sought for the coiner who had led them 
there; he isappeared, and they naturally con- 
cluded he had deceived them. This, however, was 
not the case. Three days afterwards, a boy who was 
looking after a herd of pigs, noticed them clusterin 
about some object. He ran to see what it was, an 
found it was the body of a man, which the pigs had 
not dared to touch from fear of a nearly-starved 
mongrel that lay with his paws across the chest of 
the corpse. The body was identified as that of the 
coiner, and the terrible condition it was in proved very 
clearly at whose hands it had suffered. A portion of 
the dress had been filled with red-hot coals; the head 
bore traces of having been thrust into the fire; in a 
word, a glance was sufficient to shew that the wretched 
man been subjected to the most cruel tortures. 
Several labourers and a constable were brought to 
the — and as soon as they had recovered from 
the feeling of horror the spectacle awakened, they 
took notice of the peculiar actions of the dog. He 
ran from one man to another, catching hold of his 
trousers or his smock-frock, and trying to drag him 
in a particular direction. Neither kicks nor blows 
deterred the pocr animal, and at last it occurred to 
one man, a little brighter than the rest, that the dog 
wished to lead them in pursuit of the murderers. 
Acting on this idea, they followed the dog along a 
path through the wood till he brought them to the 
very place which, the constable remembered, the dead 
coiner had pointed out as the spot where the cave 
existed in which he and his accomplices carried on 
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their operations. The dog ran to a bush, and began 
tugging at it with all his ight. One of the men 
took hold of it to assist him, when it came away, and 
disclosed a hole four or five feet deep, which ran in 
a slanting direction. The dog then began in the 
same expressive manner to call their attention to a 
thicket of underwood and ferns, a few feet from this 
entrance, too dense to be penetrated before a way had 
been cut with the axes of the woodmen present; but 
this having been done, a shaft, nearly a yard in 
diameter, was discovered. Shouts to those within 
to come forth received no reply, and those without 
had too vivid a recollection of what they had seen 
om before to descend into the cave. In this 
difficulty, somebody suggested it would be a good 
plan to set tire to the ferns and underwood, and 
throw it down the shaft. All this time the dog had 
shewn a most intelligent interest in what was being 
done, and when he saw the flaming mass thrust down 
the hole, he stretched himself close beside it, regard- 
less of the burning sparks which fell on him, and 
watched the men heap on the fuel with an expression 
of the most eager interest. No cry or sound was 
heard to issue from the cave, but when a man took 
a powder-flask from a boy employed in keeping the 
birds from a field close by, and threw it down the 
shaft among the burning embers, cries of agony 
followed the explosion. The dog, on hearing these, 
rose, walked deliberately to the hole, and looked 
down, wagging his tail all the time, as though he 

rfectly understood and rejoiced in what had 

appened. Then turning away, he trotted back with 
drooping head and a most dejected appearance to the 
dead body of his master. 

A most ingenious method of hing without risk 
was carried on by a poacher, p tnmor the agency of 
his dog, for a long time before it was discove 
The animal was a rather under-sized spaniel, and was 
trained by his master to set an iron trap, or gin, as 
it is sometimes called, by the pressure of its foot. 
When this trap had been placed in a part of the 
‘run,’ where the gamekeeper was not likely to 
perceive it, 4 the poacher, the dog carefully noted 
the spot; and at dawn every morning, just when the 
night-watchers were on their way home, and before 
the head-keeper had come out for his morning walk, 
he visited each trap in succession, taking out the 
game where there was any in a way that effectually 
prevented its making further noise. The act of 
releasing the captive pheasant or hare, set the tra 
afresh, and at dusk he made a similar round, though 
he seldom brought anything home on these occasions. 
The manner in which the discovery was made of 
this system of poaching by deputy, was through the 
habit of early rising practised by a Captain Palmer, 
who lived on the outskirts of one of the woods visited 
by the spaniel. Walking through some low furze 
bushes, his attention was attracted to a hare by its 
cries; it was evidently caught in a gin, or was 
attacked by a weasel, or stoat, or some other animal 
of that species. He was pushing his way between 
the bushes in the direction whence the sounds issued, 
and had just caught sight of the hare, when a spaniel 
rushed in upon it from another direction, sei it by 
the back of the neck, and pains his paw on the 
spring of the trap, released t 
with it at a rate which made pursuit hopeless. The 
whole thing was over in an instant. The captain was 
so struck with the puseting that instead of telling 
the keeper, and probably causing the dog to be shot, 
he contented himself with carrying away the gin, 
and making inquiries as to the owner of the spaniel. 
Having discovered it — = to a man who supplied 
him with fish and many kinds of vegetables before 
they could be got from his own en, he induced 
him to ey the fact that the dog was in the 
habit of visiting the traps in the way described, and 


. obtaining a promise from him that he would 


e hare, and started off 


discontinue the practice, on condition that he, the 
captain, did not inform — his dog, which would 
soon have insured its death. Whether the dog 
refrained from his evil courses in future, or merely 
pursued them in another direction, is best known 
to his master. 

The imstances of canine sagacity given above, 
though new, are by no means so wonderful as many 
that have been elsewhere recorded. The following 
case of the influence of supernatural terror upon a 
Newfoundland dog is of quite recent occurrence, 
and came out in the course of a trial at Thames 
Police Court of a steward for neglecting his duty. 
The man went on very well for a time after he 
came on board; but suddenly disappeared, and it 
was sup he had jumped overboard. This was 
not so, however; he had merely concealed himself, 
and came out at night to get provisions. On one 
of these excursions, the dog caught sight of him, and 
the instant it did so, it dashed up on deck, rushed to 
the side and sprang into the sea, evidently believing 
it had seen the steward’s ghost. 

Anecdotes respecting foxes are universally interest- 
ing; there is so much sagacity in their operations, 
that the —— of their being hunted should be 
a stronger claim on our sympathy. One pack of 
hounds had repeatedly dislodged a fox from a 
wood, and just as frequently lost him in a particular 
meadow. Sometimes the scent suddenly failed in 
one part of the meadow, someti in another, but 
wherever it happened, there was no trace of any hole 
or place where he could conceal himself. So deter- 
mined were the huntsmen to catch the animal that 
had so often foiled them, that meet after meet was 
fixed at the same spot, and the same wood drawn ; the 
fox always going away at the first sound of the hounds 
among the underwood, and thus getting a good start, 
and invariably taking the direction of this meadow ; 
till at last the farmer, to whom the cows feeding in it 
belonged, complained of their being injured by these 
frequent alarms. The secret was at last discovered 
by a boy, who had been sent by the farmer to drive 
the cows into a corner of the meadow when he saw 
the ‘field’ coming. He saw the fox come through the 
hedge into the meadow, check his speed, look about 
him, and then rush towards a red cow and spring on 
its back, holding on so tightly with mouth and legs 
that the rushing hither and thither of the frightened 
animal did not shake him off. Similarly, another fox 
pg several times in succession in a rather 
deep brook, and every effort to get on the scent again 
was unavailing. It was at last aati that he swam to 
a hole cut through the bank on which the hedge grew, 
and backed into it; and here he remained, with his 
nose just above water, till the hounds had been taken 
away to try their luck at another cover. Another, 
finding itself in imminent danger of being taken, 
scrambled into a carriage in which two indies were 
seated watching the running of the horses and hounds. 
As the ‘field’ was coming straight down upon them, 
the coachman drove on a little distance from fear that 
his horses would be frightened by the red coats and 
the noise. As soon as the vehicle was stopped, the 
fox, as if aware that it was not a safe refuge for him 
any longer, sprang out, and ran into a copse so dense 
that the hounds could only force their way through 
it with difficulty, and ally emerged from it on the 
opposite side, and nal his escape across the country, 
for the scent was not recovered. Another fox, when 
hard pressed, managed to squeeze through a tall, 
quickset hedge, into a garden belonging to an old 
lady, where the hounds could not follow, and hid 
itself in the conservatory. As the lady refused to 
allow the animal to be taken out, the ‘field’ were 
obliged to betake themselves elsewhere, very much to 
their disgust. 

Two more anecdotes, taken from foreign sources, 
and I shall conclude what I have to say on the subject 
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. In each day’s tale 
deficiency of one. At last it occurred to 
the bell was rung every day while she 

i inner, and when she went to the door 
was nobody there, there must be some connec- 
tion between the two occurrences. Once this idea 
had entered her mind, she determined to satisfy 
herself on the point. The bell at the usual time, 
but instead of answering it, she hid herself in a cup- 
board. She had hardly done so before a cat rushed 
into the kitchen, on the table, seized a cutlet 
in its mouth, aicenied, Her mistress was made 
acquainted with this felonioas act on the part of the 
animal, and it was determined to set a watch to see 
who it was had trained it to this mode of robbery. 
The discovery was soon made. At the usual time, 
when the am 4 had her dishes arranged for the stove, 
the concealed watcher saw the cat creep stealthily 
towards the bell-wire, hook her claws in it, give it a 
furious pull, and then rush away kitchen 

The Patric is the authority for the following: At 
one of the cafés on the boulevards they had a dog, 
which was a universal favourite. He was accustomed 
to fetch aud carry, and one of his duties was to go 
with a basket to the baker’s shop every morning for 
the rolls. One morning, the mistress of the café found 
that a roll was wanting. The same thing occurred 
the next morning, and attention of the baker was 
called to the error. As the deficiency continued, the 
baker unhesitatingly asserted that it must be the dog 
that stole it. A waiter was sent to follow the dog 
from the shop home; but the latter, instead of return- 
ing direct, took his way down a by-street, and 
entered a passage leading to a stable. Here he placed 
his basket on the ground, drew the cloth aside, and 
taking out a roll, he approached a closed kennel, from 
which the nose of another dog was protruding. His 
imprisoned friend took the roll in a quiet, undemon- 
strative way, as though it were a thing to which she 
was accustomed, and the dog picked up his basket, 
and trotted home. The waiter made some inquiries 
of the porter, and learned that the animal for whose 
sake the dog had committed paeremag. San had 
maternal duties to perform tow: three pups from 
the day when the roll was missing. e land- 
lady was so much interested in the matter that she 
would not allow the dog to be interfered with, and he 
continued to abstract the roll daily till his friend was 
in a condition to do without it, when he resumed his 
former probity. 


THE VERDICT AGAINST J. J. 


Axovt forty years ago, a sad misfortune happened 
to J. J.—he was born. He was not aware of it at 
the time, but it was not long before he began to 
realise it. His baby-life was a wretched one. His 
mother ‘drank.’ His father was by profession 
a blacksmith, whose only recreation was night- 
poaching. The impropriety of this nocturnal amuse- 
ment could never be impressed upon Mr J. senior; 
bludgeons and but-ends of guns had been used 
in the humane endeavour to drive the idea into 
his head ; but his skull was unusually strong, and 
withstood manfully the forcible entry of the idea. 
Interviews with justices of the peace, and argu- 
ments from legal gentlemen, had no more effect 
upon him; he took his imprisonments with perfect 
equanimity, as a matter of course; but as soon 
as he ‘got out’ he reverted to his old practice. 
‘ Game was game,’ was his incontrovertible argument : 


as much right to it as another, 
ually incontrovertible deduction ; 


4 and ‘ blowed if won't preserve butterflies next,’ 


was his ironical but vague conclusion. He was 
told he would be or and he fully 
believed what was told him, but he his 


determination nevertheless to ‘’ave his bit o’ fun as 
well as the best on ’em,’ and to ‘eat a bit o’ public 
victuals now and agen, if he died for it ;’ for nothing 
could persuade him that game was anything but 


the man who would eat ‘ publi 
a public example of. The ‘ jolly blacksmith, in fact, 
‘on a shiny night in the season of the year,’ ot into 
serious complications with Mr Noman’s (of Noware 
eepers; and one of the latter was 
immersed in the water to such an extent that the 
whole Humane Society could not have brought back 
to him the requisite amount of animation ; the con- 
sequence was, he expired; and Mr J. senior put the 
vernment to the expense of sending him abroad, and 
finding him in board, lodging, work, and confinement. 
Mrs J. was obliged to remove to uncomfortable 
—. -y at the sapere bw a Song — 
supply of gin inappreciable, attaina a 
poe am process beyond her abilities, she Yell a 
victim to go eg ype om ta sae of her 
age and the third of her marriage. Her end was 
(enforced) sobriety. 

J. J. became a work’us-boy, and received (with 
a very ill grace) the education a awarded 
to that class of our younger brethren. In this 
public institution he the misfortune to quarrel 
with a comrade when they had each of them forks 
in their hands; the comrade made a thrust at him 
with the two-pro: instrument, and missed ; where- 
upon J. J. returned the compliment, but unfortunately 
took truer aim, and inflicted a ghastly wound ; he 
was naturally set down as the more guilty of the two, 
was severely chastised, and branded as an embryo 
ruffian. Now, it is often very difficult in this over- 
populated country for a work’us-boy who begins life 
without the prestige of a convict father, a mother 
who died of—a deficient supply of—drink, and of 
having himself nearly killed a playmate with a two- 
pronged fork, to obtain a boot-cleaning and errand- 
running situation in a gentleman’s establishment. 
No wonder, then, that young J. J., with his antece- 
dents, had a t deal to bear at the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr Fitz-Rex’s, who had charitably determined 


some such terms as: ‘Now then, conwic, where’s 
them boots?’ of Mrs — the cook, who never 
omitted an opportunity of saying: ‘Git out o’ my 
way, workis, or I’ll baste you as well as this ’ere 
jint ;’ and of Miss ’melia, the lady’s-maid, who depre- 
cated his proximity in the words: ‘Don’t come 

igh me, you little murderer—don’t.’ In fact, his 
f were at last worked upon to such an extent 
tha’ emptied a kettle of boiling water upon Mr 
Thomas’s calves, in uence of which the gentle- 
man was confined to his with an additional dis- 
comfort in the fact, that he was forced to lie with his 
face downwards ; that he anointed Mrs Molly’s rubi- 
cund features with a tabl nful of hot dripping : 
and that he, in his own ce, ‘gave Miss ’melia 
one for herself’—the effect of which was that one 
of the eyes of the recipient was surrounded by 
a black halo. It followed that J. J. had to be 
returned to the authorities at the work-house, 
who found themselves in an awkward dilemma 
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make J. J.’s life an intolerable 
their fear of his violent temper. 
is particular juncture, one of those 


that you can rarely cut your exact pound of flesh 
without shedding some drops of io He reflected 
that old J.’s was a case in point: it is true he 


was an intolerable poachi 
i and . was an infant when 


ported. He knew the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr Fitz-Rex, and had heard from him the 
dreadful story of J. J.’s misconduct. He didn’t feel 
that J. J. had any claim on him; but still he pitied 
J. J. Besides, he was of a quick temper himself, 
and found himself half sympathising with the boy’s 
outbursts. He couldn’t help confessing to himself 
that he had had a finger in the pie which J. J. had 
to swallow ; and he determined to make it a little 


more palatable for him. J. J. was accordingly 


old ruffian; but an 


admitted to Noware Hall in the capacity of ‘all sorts,’ | J. J 


that is, one who helped the groom and the valet, 
and everybody, indeed, who wanted help which he 
could give. And it was astonishing how he improved 
under ‘ civil’ influences. There were a few ebullitions 
even against Mr Noman himself, who was, more than 
n ily imperious sometimes; but by the time 
J. J. was twenty (and he had entered Mr Noman’s 
service at fifteen), a mixture of forbearance, enco e- 
ment, and restraint on the part of Mr Noman and hi 

household had rendered Miss ’melia’s ‘young mur- 
derer’ quite a reasonable and docile being. J. J., 
moreover, had been gradually promoted to the 
of confidential attendant upon Noman (who had 
dismissed his valet for peculation); always rode out 
with him, always went on his errands, and when he 
was not required for anything of the kind, usually 
worked in the garden. It is not to be supposed that 
he had lived in a world so obligingly communicative 
of unpleasant intelligence as our own without 
receiving a full account of his father’s career; 
but all the different falsehoods had set in the middle 
of them, like a white camelia in the middle of a 
bouquet, the one pure truth, that his father had been 
transported for life on the evidence of Mr Noman and 
his keepers. He had obtained a copy of a newspaper 
which corroborated this part of the story: though as 
for the rest that was told him, it was so contradictory 
that he hardly knew what to believe. 

J. J. was working one day in the en at that 
part where the wall was low and looked into the high- 
road, when he became aware of a weather-beaten face, 
shaded by a rotten-looking straw-hat, from under 
which peeped locks of grizzled gray hair. The chin that 
belonged to the face rested on the wrist of one of two 
hands which had evidently worn few gloves, and had 
been freckled by the rays of many a powerful sun ; 
and the hands very aptly finished off two brawn 
arms which were folded upon the top of the wall. 
He paused with his right foot upon the right shoulder 
of the spade-share, and looked up at the weather- 
beaten face, and opened his mouth and stared 
He had never seen the face before, to the best of his 
recollection, but somehow it seemed to him familiar : 
he fancied that the face was his own, only — 
barbarised. The eyes which were in the face twinkled, 
and the mouth which made a rent in the face widened 
and said: ‘I say, young man ?’ 

‘Well?’ rejoined the young man. 

‘You didn’t ’appen to know a young man name o’ 
J.J. did yer?’ continued the face: ‘’e works ’ere, 
I’m told.’ 

‘That’s me,’ said J. J. 


‘Take a paw,’ rejoined the stranger, and oné of the 
freckled hands was extended. 

J. J. hesitated a moment, but eventually took a 
‘ paw,’ and inquired : ‘Who might you be, sir?’ 

‘I’m G. J.,’ said the face; ‘and if so be as your 
father were blacksmith in this place, and met with a 
misfortune as sent im away—I’m ’im.’ 

J. J. trembled exceedingly ; but he knew it was his 
father from the likeness he saw. 

‘I were a “lifer,’’ continued the elder, ‘but I 
escaped, and ’ere I am; and if you’re ’alf a plucked 
un, as @ son o’ mine should be, youll lend us a 
’and towards gittin’ on. What’s become o’ the old 
’oman ?’ 

‘She died,’ said J. J., ‘soon after you—you—left.’ 

‘Where did she die, then?’ asked the elder care- 
lessly ; ‘in the work’us, I suppose ?’ 

J. J. nodded assent, and was treated by his father 

to a volley of unintelligible expletives, the name of 
Noman alone being — At last the 
senior growled fiercely: ‘You won’t tell any one 
you’ve seen me any’ow ; you wouldn’t be such a cur 
as that, if you won’t do anythink towards seein’ 
us on.’ 
*O no, no, no. But what can I do?’ asked poor 
‘Why, you’ve got a better pair o’ boots than them, 
I dessay,’ rejoined the elder, shewing a boot over 
the wall; ‘an’ a pair o’ breeches as aint a bu’stin,’ 
shewing a rent or so in his own corduroys. 

‘I can manage that for you,’ replied J. J.; ‘I'll go 
and fetch them in a minute ; there "Il be nobody here 
for the rest of the evening.’ 

Notwithstanding this assuring assertion, the elder 
dropped down i squatted against the wall, waiting 
for the return of his son with the articles. This was 
a matter of but a few minutes. The things were 


post | handed over the wall, and the son said gently: 


‘You'll find something in the pockets, father ; I’ve 
saved a little money, and you'll find it there. I’ve 
often thought of you by night and day; and I’ve 
fancied you ’d come back again.’ 

‘You ’re the right sort,’ remarked the senior, with 
an expletive. ‘But what kind o’ place ’ave you got 
with this blackguard ?’ 

‘Hush! father; he’s very good to me, whatever he 
may have been to you in times past.’ 

‘Curse him!’ rejoined the elder. 
now ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the junior ; ‘he’s gone to Sneshingham 
to receive his rents, and I’m to join him at Allingham 
to-morrow.’ 

‘What! Allingham down in the fen, you mean— 
about ’alf-way between ‘ere and Sneshingham ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Where does he put up?’ 

* At Joe Snow's.’ 

‘What! the “Five miles from anywhere,” as we 
used to call it?’ 

‘Yes. Do you know it?’ 

‘I know every inch o’ ‘ouse and land. And so old 
Joe’s alive still! It’s a dreary place for travellers.’ 

‘So it is, observed J. J. thoughtfully ; ‘but I sleep 
in a little room leading out of his’—— 

‘ And old Joe is an honest chap,’ broke in the senior 
cheerily. ‘You'll be there, I suppose, by this time 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes ; I’m to be there by seven o'clock.’ 

‘It seems a rum start for a gen’l’man for to collect 
‘is own rents; and then you'd think ’e’d put ’em in 
the bank at Sneshingham.’ 

‘Mr Noman has some strange ways. Besides, how 
did you know he didn’t bank at Sneshingham *’ 

‘I didn’t know it till you told me this minute,’ 
laughed the senior; ‘ but, lor’, it don’t matter to the 
likes o’ me where ‘e banks. Give us a paw, lad; 


t.’ 


‘Is ’e at ’ome 


good-nig’ 
| He nodded, and slouched off, leaving his son to 


ie 
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re seriously over the events of the evening. 
ow ought he to act with to Mr Noman? 
He had promised his father that he would tell no one 
of his return; but he had spoken hurriedly, without 
thinking. Perhaps Mr Noman might hear of it from 
some er source, for the returned convict might 
possibly have been ised by some in his native 
village. Mr Noman was a stern man, and would 
undoubtedly give information to the authorities ; and 
then G. J., if caught, would be hanged—for death was 
at that time the penalty for his escape. Poor J. J. 
was in a dilemma; he was determined not to have his 
father’s blood upon his hands, and, at the same time, 
it was evident from his father’s manner that he har- 
boured ill feelings against Mr Noman, and probably 
meant to be avenged upon him in some way. Ought 
he not to put Mr Noman on his ? He would 
think what course he should pursue as he rode the 
next day over to Allingham. 

What course he determined on was never known. 

He arrived at Allingham at the appointed time, 
performed the duties required of him, supped with 
old Joe Snow in the bar, where, Joe recollected after- 
wards, he seemed restless and uneasy, smoked his 
pipe, and when the bell rung, went up to his little 
room leading into Mr Noman’s. Old Snow remained 
smoking his pipe in the bar, and was a little alarmed, 
though not at ail astonished (for he knew Mr Noman’s 
temper) to hear, about an hour after J. J. had retired, 
voices in loud dispute. He listened, and heard Mr 
Noman distinctly say: ‘You’ll leave my service 
to-morrow, then.’ 

‘Very well,’ was the sullen answer. ‘You'll be 
sorry for it though.’ 

Joe laughed to himself as he heard two doors 
slammed, and pictured to himself the recurrence next 
morning of a scene he had once or twice witnessed 
before. J.J. would come down early for Mr Noman’s 
hot water, knock at Mr Noman’s door, enter, holding 
his jug like a herald’s wand before him, and say: 
‘Hot water, sir. Beg pardon, sir; hope no offence.’ 
And then a cheery voice would reply: ‘Oh! good 
morning, J. Offence, man—no! Get my razors out.’ 

But the next ry came, and there was no 
appearance of J. J. at ~past six; none at seven; 
none at eight; none at nine; and more wonderful 
still, Mr Noman’s bell didn’t ring. So old Joe 
mounted to J. J.’s door, and knocked once, twice, 
thrice ; then he tried the handle. The door opened, 
but the room was empty. The bed was rumpled 
outside, but that was ; it had evidently not been 
slept in. The window was thrown up as high as it 
would go, and there, on the moist gravel beneath—for 
it had rained during the small-hours—were visible 
marks of nailed boots. J. J. had evidently made off 
that way. Joe shook his head, and muttered: ‘A 
devil of a temper. The door of communication, 
between the two rooms was ajar. Joe knocked, and 

ushed it open with a ‘ pardon, sir; it’s past’—— 

e last word died on his lips, his eyes protruded, his 
cheeks paled, and his knees shook. It mattered 
nothing to Mr Noman how much it was past any 
hour. His head lay on the pillow in the attitude of 
sleep, but in the middle of his throat, from ear to ear, 
was a huge chasm; his arms lay outside upon the 
sheet, and close to the fingers of his right hand was 
the handle of a large deme taite, 

There was consternation at the ‘Five miles from 
anywhere.’ An inquest was held; and a verdict of 
‘wilful murder’ was returned against J.J. The position 
of the knife was pronounced, on the authority of the 
medical evidence, a clumsy attempt to suicide. 
The knife, too, had J. J. upon handle. Old Joe 
could speak to the dispute, and to J. J.’s threat; 
in fact, there was no doubt at all about it. So J.J. 
was put on trial for his life; and the most oo 
feature about the whole case was this: the mu 
man’s money-bag had been rifled, all the gold and 


silver abstracted, but, oddly tp only one bank- 
note; and this very bank-note J. J. got changed 
on the day after the murder. This was 

strong evidence inst him. But besides this, 
there were the -prints on the gravel, which 
J. J.’s boots exactly fitted, and the spots of blood 
found on his shirt-front. It was remarked that when 
the evidence about the boot-prints was given, the 
accused turned deadly pale, seemed suddenly to 
recollect something, muttered a few words to himself, 
and then, burying his face in his hands, took no 
further notice of anything until the usual question 
was put to him, as to any reasons he might have — 
sentence of death should not be passed on him. He 
then started up—he had refused the assistance of 
counsel—and said simply that the only reason he 
knew was, that he was innocent. He was aware his 
early life was inst his being believed, but the facts 
were simply these: He had quarrelled with Mr 
Noman, but he declined to say what about ; he had 
been dismissed his service; and the bank-note was 
accounted for by the fact, that Mr Noman had paid 
him on the spot the wages due to him ; he had found 
it impossible to sleep, and had dropped from the 
window from an angry desire to get away at once ; 
that the boot-prints could not have been his, as he 
had taken off his boots, lest Mr Noman should hear 
him; moreover, that the rain had not commenced 
until after he had been gone about ten minutes, and 
that though it had been a short rain, it had been a 
heavy one—quite heavy enough to have washed out 
the marks of his boots, even if he had worn them; 
that the blood on his shirt-front was accounted for by 
bleeding at the nose, to which he was subject when 
excited ; that if he could have saved Mr Noman’s life 
by exposing his own, he would have done it; and that 
what he most regretted was, the charge of ingratitude 
which had been made against him. 

The learned judge was exceedingly moved, but the 
prisoner at the bar’s bare assertion could not be 
allowed to outweigh so many circumstantial proofs, 
and J. J. must die the death. 

When the execution was over, from the crowd 
which had collected to see it emerged a burly, 
weather-beaten, freckle-handed man, who turned 
quickly up the nearest alley, | weg one freckled 
hand over the weather-beaten face, and muttered : 
* By but ’e was a plucked un: ’e might ’a made 
it awk’ard about them ; and old Joe Snow ’ud ’a 
swore there’s very few but ’im and me knows o’ the 
closet under the ’ed o’ the bed.’ What think you of 
the verdict? The weather-beaten man, when he lay 
some years after on the border of the grave, told the 
parish priest that it should have been ‘Kot guilty.’ 
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